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LEO XIII. AND THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA. . 


THE oth day of April, 1887, marks a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the church in the United States. On that day our Holy 
Father, Pope Leo XIII., issued the Apostolic Brief giving sol- 
emn approval to the establishment of the Catholic University of 
America. He did it after months of careful examination of the 
question in all its bearings, with a deep sense of its importance, 
with a profound conviction of the great results that were to flow 
from it. By that act the hand of the Vicar of Christ laid in our 
Western world the foundations of an institution destined, he felt 
assured, to give to the life of the church in our country a new tone 
and a higher influence. Towards this consummation the action 
of the church in America has tended steadily and, as it were, 
instinctively from the beginning ; for its realization noble souls, 
overwhelmed with pioneer toil, have sighed and prayed; to pre- 
pare the way for it eloquent voices have cried aloud, even when 
their echoes seemed lost in a wilderness ; twenty-one years ago 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, treating of the all- 
important subject of Christian education, devoted a whole chap- 
ter to the question of the establishment of a Catholic university 
(titulus ix. cap. iii., De Universitate Literarum Fundanda), con- 
cluding with a prayer that God might hasten the day when it 
could be accomplished ; finally, the Third Plenary Council, 
deeming that the time had come, appointed a committee to take 
practical measures towards beginning the great work. All this 
was but preparing the way; now the decisive, vivifying word of 
the Vicar of Christ has given the project shape and life, and laid 
in the bosom of the American church this latest and noblest off- 
spring of her wondrous vitality. His word is ample security for 


its future. 
Copyright. Rev. I. T. Hecker. 1887. 
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Every line of the papal brief bears evidence of the intensity 
of affectionate interest from which it springs. It is an interest- 
ing study to compare it with the briefs of approbation given to 
the other Catholic universities founded in recent times. They 
all manifest, indeed, the solicitude of the Chief Pastor for the pro- 
motion of Christian education and its advancement to the high- 
est perfection. They all give earnest encouragement to the 
prosecution of the great design for which the papal approval 
has been asked. But they are all permissions for the carrying 


out of something which the minds of others have devised and 


which the energy of others is to execute. None of them tells of 
an enterprise which the Pope’s own genius has inspired, and for 
whose accomplishment he yearns with truly paternal longings. 
One of them is even precautionary in its tone, guarding against 
possible encroachments of the new institution on previously ex- 
isting diocesan rights. On the contrary, one feels in every word 
of the present brief that Leo XIII. is writing of a project that is 
the outgrowth of his own spirit, the inspiration of his own great 
mind. There is a warmth in his welcome to it, a persuasiveness 
in his praise of it, a craving in his prayer for its success, an ap- 
peal in his exhortation to its accomplishment, which tells that the 
great enterprise is as much his own as ours, and that his heart is 
set on its realization. 

During several months preceding the date of the brief it was 
generally remarked in Rome how frequently the Pope spoke of 
America, and how invariably, whenever America was his theme, 
he dwelt upon the university that was about to be established 
there. Not only in the private audiences granted to Americans, 
and in the public receptions which he gave to the multitudes of 
our countrymen, both Catholic and Protestant, who crowded to 
thank him for the honors conferred on Cardinal Gibbons, but 
even on occasions having no special reference to our country, 
America and its university seemed to be the uppermost thought 
in his mind. The celebration of the ninth anniversary of his ele- 
vation to the papal throne was such an occasion. All the eccle- 
siastical dignitaries then in Rome were assembled in the Pope’s 
magnificent private library hall to offer him their congratula- 
tions. The circle of cardinals, who sat*nearest to the Holy 
Father, represented nearly every country but our own—for Car- 
dinal Gibbons had not yet received his hat, and Roman etiquette 
would not have permitted his presence at such an assembly. 
The multitude of prelates who filled every corner of the hall 
spoke all the tongues of Pentecost, and many that did not then 
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exist. India, China, Armenia, Turkey, and Greece had their en- 
voys there, as well as the nations of Western Christendom. With 
that admirable tact which he possesses in so eminent a degree, 
Leo XIII. kept up a conversation in which he managed to make 
all feel at home in his presence, and to give to every corner of 
the world proof of his remembrance and his interest. But final- 
ly the thought that lay at the bottom of his heart came forth, 
and the whole assemblage listened in wonder as the venerable 
Pontiff, no longer in conversational tones but as if inspired by 
his theme, spoke of the glories which America already reflected 
on the church of God, and of the hopes fér the future that were 
stored up in her young energies. He dwelt on the benefits to 
the church’s organization that were sure to accrue from the 
Third Plenary Council, and all could see that he was touching 
on a specially congenial and favorite thought as he told them of 
the great educational institution with which the church in Ame- 
rica was going to crown the first century of her life, and the in- 
calculable blessings to religion and to the country that were sure 
to flow from it. 

In several other gatherings of a public and general charac- 
ter, and notably in the great assemblage of the cardinals on 
Easter Tuesday, it was the same. He would speak of the con- 
dition of things in other countries with the air of a father full of 
affection and full of anxious care; but when he turned to Ame- 
rica, as he always did, he was like a prophet glorying in the 
vision of the better things to come. 

In this estimate of America’s future Leo XIII. agrees with 
many of the most distinguished modern thinkers in his own Italy 
and in other lands. He has known intimately and loved well 
two of Italy’s foremost literary glories—Cesare Balbo and Cesare 
Cantu. Both were historians and philosophers, and both saw 
to what the hand of Providence is guiding the world. Whoever 
has roamed through the beautiful public gardens on the Pincian 
Hill, and passed lingeringly along those marvellous rows of 
marble busts which place before our wondering, admiring, al- 
most envying gaze the great men of Italy’s past, cannot but have 
been struck by the face of Cesare Balbo. It is so massive,.so 
majestic, so tender and meditative and sad, that its look touches 
you to the heart. You see that those great, calm, deep, earnest 
eyes are gazing through the vista of human history, and through 
what has been and what is, foreseeing what is to be; and there is 
sadness in his look, because he sees that the glories of the future 
are not to belong to his beloved Italy. In his admirable work, 
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Meditazioni Storiche, he shows the hand of God guiding the desti- 
nies of the nations of all ages, and shows how the supremacy in 
culture and in influence has passed from the nations of antiquity 
to Italy, and from her to Spain, to France, to England.* Then 
in the conversion of the American colonies into a new nation he 
sees the opening up of “the law of history for the future.” He 
laughs at the fears of old-time conservatism concerning the ad- 
vance of democratic institutions. He hails every force at work 
to accomplish ‘“ that great and holy Christian work of lessening 
the differences between the conditions of men.” + And he fore- 
tells that “the difference between the aristocracy and the de- 
mocracy of intellectual and moral worth is the only one destined 
not to pass away.” ¢ 

The bust of Cesare Cantt is not on the Pincian Hill, because 
Italy rejoices in having him still alive; but one day it will surely 
be there, amid that matchless galaxy of her illustrious sons. 
His Universal History, his History of the Italian People, and his 
History of a Hundred Years are works that will live always; and 
he has lately crowned them all with what will be the last great 
production of his genius, the Aistory of the Last Thirty Years. 
In this work, after a sketch of the great crisis through which our 
country passed so safely in its civil war, he concludes thus: 
“ May political science grow wise in the study of America’s dan- 
gers and prosperity ; and may the world, hitherto choked and 
checked by doubt, thence learn that man is really capable of 
self-government ; that governments must be administered solely 
in view of the welfare of the governed ; and that the best of all 
governments is that which not only does not hinder but encour- 
ages and aids the development of individual activity” § 

Thus do these two great Italian historians and philosophers 
picture America’s position and influence in the world’s future ; 
and there is no mind more fitted to appreciate the truth of the 
picture than that of Leo XIII. 

In France, likewise, nearly every calm, clear-sighted mind, 
not buried in the tomb of the past nor wild with utopias of the 
future, looks to America for the solution of their social and poli- 
tical problems. They regard with admiration and envy a coun- 
try where, as Cardinal Gibbons said in his inaugural discourse 
at Santa Maria in Trastevere, liberty reigns without license and 
authority rules without despotism; where church and state 
move on together in friendly joint endeavors for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the people; where the working-classes 

* Med. 16, v. + Med. 18, ii. t Med, 18, iii. § Gii Ultimi Trent’ Annt, ch, xiv. 
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are considered not as children but as men, and look upon law 
and government not as their tyrants but as their protectors ; 
where “umanity is a word to be spoken not with fear but with 
affection, and where the rights of man do not mean a gory-locked 
spectre of revolution and anarchy, but the simple truth and the 
simple justice which are the natural basis of popular welfare. 
These things, which are so plain and familiar to us, are to them 
an intangible dream, and they gaze with yearning interest to- 
wards the blessed land where they are a reality, and recognize 
that there must lie the hopes of the future. 

Few men are more eagle-eyed to see what is and what is to 
be than Cardinal Manning. One day last June he said to me: 
‘“[ consider it beyond doubt that the next great development of 
human progress is to be in America.” And many another prince 
of the church is frank to confess that “ the Old World has many 
lessons to learn from the New.” 

Leo XIII. has the clearest mind in Europe. He scans the 
world not only with the watchful and loving look of its spiritual 
father, but also with the keen eye of a profound philosopher and 
an enlightened statesman. What Balbo and Canti and so many 
others have seen is evident to him. [le longs for the highest 
welfare of America, because he sees the influence she is to have 
on the welfare of mankind, and the world’s welfare is the one de- 
sire of his heart. Not only the spiritual but also the temporal 
well-being of mankind is the constant subject of his thoughts and 
his prayers. 1 may be pardoned for mentioning the following 
striking illustration of this. All Catholics are familiar with the 
formula of prayers for the peace of the universal church recited, 
by order of the Pope, after every Low Mass. The Holy Father 
says these prayers after his daily Mass, just like every priest in 
the world. But he inserts a phrase indicative of the thought that 
is always with him, The ordinary form begs that “ the Prince of 
the heavenly host may, by the divine power, cast down into hell 
the evil spirits who roam through the world seeking the ruin of 
souls.” But Leo XIII. says, and with a thrilling pathos which 
none that has heard it can ever forget, “seeking the injury of 
the human race and the ruin of souls ’—ad nocendum humano generi 
animasque perdendas. No prayer gushes from the Pope’s heart 
more fervently than the prayer that America’s future may never 
be blighted by the destructive theories that are blasting or 
threatening the social welfare of so many nations in Europe, but 
that her prosperity may be solid and her influence salutary by 
being based on the truth. Well he knows that the supremacy 
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of falsehood or fraud or force must be evanescent; that mere 
strength and energy alone can build no lasting fabric of human 
greatness ; that truth and God must reign at last. The church 
of God must be for ever “the light of the world and the salt of 
the earth,” the sure guide of the mind and the energies of man- 
kind, the leader in the real progress of the nations. 

Hence the earnestness with which he dwells, in the university 
brief, on the dangers to human society threatened by the incen- 
diary torch of error; hence his “‘ most glad welcome and hearty 
approval of a project prompted by a desire to promote the welfare 
of all and the interests of our illustrious republic"; hence his 
hope that the contemplated university will not only bestow on 
the church her ablest ministers, but also “give to the republic 
her best citizens.” Leo XIII. manifests a more than ordinary in- 
terest in our Catholic University, and encourages the undertak- 
ing with an altogether exceptional earnestness because of his deep 
conviction that the church in America is to exercise a dominant 
influence in the world’s future, and that this influence must rest 
on intellectual superiority. The young giant church of the 
Western world must now gird herself with the majesty befitting 
her providential vocation, and the establishment of the Catholic 
University is a giant stride towards its realization. 

Hence, too, his strongly-expressed desire that the university 
should be no less thoroughly American than thoroughly Catho- 
lic. “I wish,” he said, “that it should be founded by American 
means, and that it should be conducted by American brains; and 
if at first you have to call in the help of foreign talent in your fac- 
ulties, it must be with the view of developing home intellect, of 
training professors who will gradually form indigenous faculties 
worthy of the name the university bears.’’ When lately he was 
bidding adieu to a young American priest who had graduated 
with exceptional honor, he encouraged him to continue his stud- 
ies in the hope of one day being “ a professor in the great uni- 
versity to be established at Washington.” 

From all this it is easy to understand why the Holy Father 
has so warmly endorsed the action of the great majority of the 
bishops of the country in deciding that the university should 
be located at Washington. -He is anxious that the beneficent 
action of the university should be exercised, as far as possible, 
on the whole church and the whole people of America; and he 
is convinced that from no other centre could it so well do this 
as from the national capital, the heart of the republic. 

Here also we have the key to his absolutely requiring that 
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the university should for ever remain “ under the authority and 
protection of all the bishops of the country,” who are to ad- 
minister it “through certain bishops selected for that purpose.’ | 
He has expressed one reason for this in the brief itself: “in 
order that this noble institute may be happily established and 
conducted to ever-increasing prosperity”; another reason he 
has expressed in his audiences on the subject: “that the organ- 
ization of the university may be like that which our Lord 
gave his church, hierarchical”; but a ruling reason in his 
mind is that thus the university will always be most sure to 
remain thoroughly American, thoroughly in sympathy with the 
spirit of the church in the whole country. He entirely agrees 
with the thought lately put so forcibly by Cardinal Manning: 
“Who can so well know the spirit and the needs of a people as 
the bishops of the country, who continually have their finger 
on the pulse of the people?” He knows that there is no body 
of men in America so devoted to their country’s welfare, and 
so acquainted with their country’s needs, as the bishops of 
America; with them, therefore, is the direction of the university 
to remain forever. The talent and learning of all classes will be 
summoned to the great work; the religious orders, the secular 
clergy, the learned laity, will be invited to the professorial 
chairs, with no other distinction made or privilege given than 
that of their fitness to fill them with honor and usefulness; 
but the government of the university, like that of the church, 
is to be hierarchical, and thus its spirit and influence, as well 
as its government, will be as broad as our country. 

The luminous mind of Leo XIII. clearly appreciates that no 
intellectual power can lead the age that is “ behind the age.” 
Hence his desire that our university should be up to the fore- 
front of modern knowledge. Its foundations are to be firmly 
laid on the mountains of the learning of the past, on those eter- 
nal and unchanging principles of philosophic truth of which St. 
Thomas Aquinas is the chief exponent; but its pinnacles must 
touch the farthest reaches of modern investigation and dis- 
covery, and its walls enclose all the boundaries of modern 
thought. Its motto must be: “ Wihil humanum a me alienum 
puto.” This desire the Pope has clearly expressed in the words 
of his brief. He also manifested it very plainly in a practical 
way. It happened that while the two bishops were in Rome 
whom the Board of Directors had commissioned to lay the 
business of the university before the Holy See, there was also 
in the Eternal City a distinguished professor of the University 
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of Louvain, whom the Holy Father had invited to come and 
discuss with him the best methods of meeting the intellectual 
needs of our age. He had chosen out this professor to be his 
counsellor on so important a matter because of what might be 
termed his advanced views in regard to the education needed 
in our day, because of his longing that St. Thomas should reign 
in the schools, not as the St. Thomas of the twelfth century, 
but, as the great doctor would assuredly himself desire it, as 
the St. Thomas of the nineteenth century. To this professor 
the Holy Father himself directed our two bishops, assuring 
them that they would find in him the ideas that should mould 
and guide our university. And certainly he was right. Our 
conferences with Professor, n»w Monsignor, Mercier will be an 
invaluable assistance in determining the course of studies of the 
university, so as to have them, as Leo XIII. so ardently wishes, 
fully adequate to the intellectual wants of the age we live in. 

Such is the Catholic University of America in the mind of 
Leo XIII. He is intimately persuaded that such an institution, in 
which all the learning of the present will be firmly rooted in all 
the wisdom of the past, and illumined by the radiance of divine 
truth, and fostered and safeguarded and pointed to noblest ends 
by the spirit of religion, cannot fail to be, as he recently wrote 
to Cardinal Gibbons, “a great glory to the church of God and 
a great blessing to our country.” Surely no one who reflects 
upon it can differ from him in this conviction. And surely no 
one to whom Providence has given, in any degree, power or means 
to aid it forward, will fail to lend a generous helping hand 
towards its realization. From a full heart the Holy Father be- 
stows his benediction on all who co-operate in the great work ; 
and assuredly no one who loves divine truth, who loves the 
church and the country, and loves the Pope, will stand back or 
hesitate. 

In the establishment of universities the brief of apostolic ap- 
probation and encouragement is the first of several papal docu- 
ments, issued as the work develops, culminating in the bull of 
canonical institution. They who have watched with friendly 
and prayerful interest the advance of the undertaking thus far 
will, we trust, follow with no less friendliness and helpfulness its 
further progress. No one will watchit with more solicitude and 
hopeful eagerness than Leo XIII. His brief is dated April 
10, which was, this year, Easter Sunday. On that morning I 
had the happiness for the second time of assisting the Holy Fa- 
ther at the altar in the celebration of the Divine Mysteries. 
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Never shall I forget the utterly unaffected yet thrillingly dramatic 
solemnity of that celebration of the Adorable Sacrifice by the 
Vicar of Christ on that Easter morn. There wasa special tender- 
ness in his paternal look at the American bishop that morning, 
a special earnestness in his greeting. I did not then know why; 
but I saw the reason when [ found that on that day he issued 
the apostolic fiat which was to put the sealof God on our great 
enterprise. He was praying that what his hand that day plant- 
ed might prosper and grow into a tree which should give abun- 
dantly the fruit of the risen life to our New World. May his 
prayer be granted! May the blessing and the supplication 
of the Vicar of Christ insure the success of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America! The details of the plan will, please God, be 
treated in succeeding articles. JOHN J. KEANE. 





A CASE OF NATIONALIZATION. 


I, 
DESTRUCTION AND DISPERSION. 


THE schools and civilization of Ireland prior to the English 
supremacy have furnished historians with so much material that 
it is necessary, in order to lay the foundations of this article, 
only to direct the reader’s attention to the pages of Montalem- 
bert, Ozanam, Christian Schools and Scholars, Lanigan, or any of 
the dozen others who have compiled the annals of Ireland during 
the period when western Continental Europe was dark. 

But as all these are Catholic, it may be interesting to quote 
briefly from one who iuherited anti-Catholic prejudices and 
whose social environment and political attachments did not pre- 
dispose him to partisanship on the side of Ireland. In 1828 
Christopher Anderson, a Scotchman, published a volume in 
Edinburgh dealing with the state of Ireland in respect of Lite- 
rature, Education, and Oral Instruction. He asserted that per- 
haps not one in sixty of the population was then able to read, 
“and that only within these very few years.” He estimated 
that only one in one hundred and fifty was under tuition. He 
approached the question of the relations of England and Ireland 
with a spirit of extreme devotion to the crown; he felt that in 
contemplating “ the important interests of the United Kingdom,” 
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“ the effectual improvement of Ireland is now the question of by 
far the greatest national importance.” He acknowledged that 
“though always lying in the bosom of Great Britain, as if in- 
tended by nature for the most intimate and cordial connection, 
past ages have shown how possible it was for nations ‘ intersect- 
ed by a narrow frith’ to abhor each other.” 

Mr. Anderson sets out upon his investigation by examining 
the proof of early Irish culture furnished in the Gaelic manu- 
scripts. ‘“ Many of these perished in the Danish invasions of the 
ninth and tenth centuries; and that singular species of policy 
which obtained for centuries after the Anglo-Norman invasion 
must account for the loss of many others.” He enumerates the 
collections then authenticated—those in Trinity College, in the 
Bodleian Library, the Chandos collection, and others. He al- 
ludes to the unexplored treasures in the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen, the still larger hoard in the Royal Library at Paris, the 
Spanish collections, and the manuscripts in the Vatican. Of the 
first of these he mentions this incident: In the reign of Elizabeth 
the King of Denmark applied to England for proper persons who 
might translate the ancient Irish books in his possession ; and an 
Irishman in London, then in prison, being approached on the 
subject, was ready to engage in the work. But upon a council 
being called a certain member, ‘“‘ who may be nameless,” opposed 
the scheme, “lest it should be prejudicial to the English inte- 
rest.” Mr. Anderson admits that until the reign of James I. “ it 
had been an object to discover every literary remain of the Old 
Irish with a view to its being destroyed or concealed.” “We 
have been printing,” he adds, “ very properly, ancient and modern 
Greek in parallel columns, Turkish for the Turk, and struggling 
hard to decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt”; but for the evi- 
dences of culture in ancient Ireland there has been only indiffe- 
rence or malice. 

Anderson reviews the historical evidence of the existence and 
character of the early Irish schools, quoting Bede, Warton, 
Ware, Camden, Turner, Colgan, Muratori, Harris, Nicolson, 
Palmer’s history of printing, and many other authorities, carry- 
ing his narrative from the time of St. Patrick down to that of 
Queen Elizabeth, who, to the delight of Anderson, provided in 
1571, “at her own expense, a printing-press and a font of Irish 
types, in hope that God in mercy would raise up some to trans- 
late the New Testament into their mother-tongue.” Elizabeth’s 
anxiety and munificence were directed, it is clear, not to a resto- 
ration of learning among the people whose institutions had been 
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ruined by her policy and that of her predecessors, but to the 
perversion in them of their ancient faith. A Protestant cate- 
chism was printed with her types, perhaps—even of that Ander- 
son is not sure; “ but more than thirty years passed away be- 
fore the next publication in which they were employed.” 

Nor was that publication calculated to revive literature or 
recover the wealth which war and spoliation had spared only to 
be hidden in secluded nooks or carried off to the Continent. 
Elizabeth’s types were afterward exclusively devoted to prose- 
lyting purposes, and with no success. Even the indefatigable 
Bishop Bedell could accomplish nothing for the religion of which 
the pious queen was the spiritual head, and for forty years after 
his death, Anderson laments, “ not one step was taken either in 
printing his manuscript of the Old Testament or reprinting the 
New”; but the fate of Elizabeth’s types was assured. “Owing 
to the cupidity of one party into whose possession they had 
come they were secured by the Jesuits, and by them carried 
over to Douay for the express purpose of promoting their own 
views in Ireland through the medium of the Irish language.” 
Anderson is frank to say that it was the party who sold them 
that was to be censured, and that thirty years later foreign pro- 
ductions were extant in Ireland “ executed by means of these 
very materials.” It was clearly not the idea of the Jesuit pur- 
chasers of the Gaelic types to let them lie useless. But during a 
period of one hundred and ten years these types had been in 
Ireland in the hands of well-paid servants of the crown, and the 
total product of them was four small books directed solely and 
vainly at the propagation of Elizabeth’s creed. 

Anderson names books in Irish printed during the same pe- 
riod and subsequently under the direction of the emigrant Irish 
scholars at the various college foundations laid by them on the 
Continent. Among these were grammars of the Gaelic language, 
dictionaries, and glossaries. The Catholic Gaels were bent on 
preserving and promoting the culture of the people as well as 
upon keeping alive the faith of “the mother,” as the people 
themselves called the ancient creed. 

Anderson devotes a chapter to the native schools. He finds 
that their fame was dearly cherished “as one remembers the 
singing of birds in spring which now sing no more.” When 
Elizabeth reached the throne none of them remained. She 
founded Trinity College in the same sinister spirit and with the 
same ignoble motive which had animated her in sending Irish 
types to Dublin. The site is that of the dissolved monastery of 
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All-Hallows. The university foundation had been made by the 
Catholic archbishop in 1311 under a bull from Pope Clement V.; 
and, despite the continual conflicts between the invaders and the 
Irish, it managed to linger until the abolition of the cathedral 
establishment in the reign of Henry VIII. Meanwhile the 
Gaelic Catholic scholars, driven out of Ireland, established on 
the Continent many educational establishments, of which space 
may be taken to mention only a few: Salamanca, 1582; Alcala, 
1590; Lisbon, 1595; Douay, 1596; Antwerp, 1600; Louvain, 
1616; Rome, 1625; Prague, 1631; Toulouse, 1660; Paris, 1667. 


if. 
THE SPELLING-BOOK OUTLAWED. 


The first attempt at the introduction of any general system 
of education in Ireland under the English government was begun 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Its purpose was proclaimed by 
“ An Act for the English order, habit, and language.” English 
was to be the exclusive language, the spiritual supremacy of 
Henry the chief religious dogma. With characteristic frugality 
he made no provision for paying the schoolmaster. The Angli- 
can clergy were expected to get the necessary funds out of the 
people. These were the original parish schools. The instruc- 
tion was limited to spelling and reading, with sometimes writing 
and arithmetic. Attendance was limited necessarily to those 
who could conform to their sectarian requirement. They never 
became general throughout the country, and even in the north- 
ern counties were patronized only by the one sect for whose 
expansion they were designed. : 

Elizabeth, realizing their failure, undertook another system 
to be known as diocesan free schools. The schoolmaster was 
to be “an Englishman or of English birth’; the acceptance of 
Elizabeth’s supremacy in things spiritual was essential under the 
act creating them; and their existence never became known to 
any but the smallest fraction of the people. The entire nation 
remained Catholic. The Penal Code came in time to complete 
the ruin of their own educational establishments and make an 
outlaw of the spelling-book. Lecky sums up the effect of this 
Code upon the culture of Ireland: 


“It required, indeed, four or five reigns to elaborate a system so inge- 
niously contrived to demoralize, to degrade, and to impoverish the people 
of Ireland. By this Code the Roman Catholics were excluded from the 
Parliament, from the magistracy, from the corporations, from the bench, 
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and from the bar. Schools were established to bring up their children as 
Protestants; and if they refused to avail of these they were deliberately 
consigned to hopeless ignorance, being excluded from the university, and 
debarred, under crushing penalties, from acting as schoolmasters, as ushers, 
or as private tutors, or from sending their children abroad to obtain the 
instruction they were refused at home.” 


Nine-tenths of an entire nation were thus compelled to accept 
illiteracy. 


“ Fifty years ago,” writes the ever-dear Alexander M. Sullivan in Mew 
Ireland, “the schoolmaster was not abroad in Ireland. Indeed, in the pre- 
vious century he had better not have been, if he wished to avoid convic- 
tion for felony under the 8th of Anne, cap. iii. sec. 16. In most of the 
rural parishes of Ireland not half a century ago the man who could read a 
newspaper or write a letter was a distinguished individual, a useful and im- 
portant functionary. He wrote the letters for all the parish, and he read 
the replies for the neighbors who received them, .. . It was a calamity the 
evil effects of which will long outlive even the best efforts to retrieve them, 
that, at the period when in other countries, and especially in England and 
Scotland, popular education was being developed and extended into a pub- 
lic system, in Ireland the legislature of the day was passing statute after 
statute to prohibit and punish any acceptable education whatsoever, uni- 
versity, intermediate, or primary, for nine-tenths of the population. That 
is to say, the bulk of the population being Catholic, penal laws against Ca- 
tholic schools—laws which made it felony for a Catholic to act as teacher, 
usher, or monitor, and civil death for a Catholic child to be taught by any 
such masters—were virtually a prohibition of education to the mass of the 
people. ... 


‘* «Still crouching ’neath the sheltering hedge or stretched on mountain fern, 
The teacher and his pupils met, feloniously to learn.’ 


The spelling-book remained for nine-tenths of the Irish people an outlaw 
until little more than fifty years ago.” 


III, 
NATIONALIZATION. 


The present National school system was introduced in 1830. 
Catholic Emancipation had forced open the doors of Parliament 
as a direct result of the pressure of Irish agitation, and some 
measure of education had to be given to the people before the 
agitation could be expected to subside. It was no longer legal- 
ly possible to make religion a ground for denying to the child 
the privileges implied in what the fathers had wrested for them- 
selves. But in establishing the National schools a political ob- 
ject was substituted for a sectarian one. If the people had defied 
the government and kept the old faith in spite of penal laws, at 
least the new schools should influence them toward a forgive- 
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ness of the past and a cordial and perfect political contentment 
under the legislative Union by which the Irish fractional Par- 
liament had been abolished in 1800 and the Irish representation 
transferred to London. If the new schools could not Protestant- 
ize, they should Anglicize. If they could not be aggressively 
anti-Catholic, they should be negatively anti-Irish. Indeed, so 
far as a shrewd selection of text-books, cautious choice of com- 
missioners and chief officers, and the infusion of a distinct and 
energetic political sentiment could effect a result, they were to 
be positively English. . 

It was doubtiess with scrupulous delicacy toward the reli- 
gion of the great mass of the people that the first board was 
made to consist of two Catholics and five non-Catholics. From 
that time—to wit, in 1831—until now it has been the rule so to 
select the Catholics upon the board that the political sentiment 
should be overwhelmingly anti- National. 

The second means toward this end was found in the text- 
books. Their plan, and indeed the preparation of them, were 
entrusted to an Englishman and a Protestant, Dr. Whately. 
How superbly he was fitted to equip, fire, and run the machine 
of Irish National education may be seen in a glance at a few of 
his frankly-avowed opinions. He was so thoroughly anti-Irish 
that he opposed the viceroyalty as showing Ireland too much 
distinction, and he condemned the poor-law as economically 
unsound. He opposed disestablishment of the Irish church, 
and likened its assailants to the African hunters of the elephant, 
who wish to kill him for his ivory andas much of his flesh as they 
can carry off; while the Radicals who sustained the Establish- 
ment he compared to the Asiatic elephant-hunters, who strive to 
catch and keep him for a drudge. In religion he was a stalwart 
and uncompromising bigot, and as irrepressible a fighter as Cal- 
vin or Cromwell. The Catholic Church he had described in a 
book as “a mystery of iniquity” and in other terms unfit for 
republication ; for the language of controversy was very coarse 
and swarthy fifty years ago. The sacraments were moderately 
designated “superstitious charms”; the Mass and other ceremo- 
nies were “incantation”; and the practices of piety were alto- 
gether “a train of superstitious observances worthy of paganism 
itself.” His were the hands which prepared some and super- 
vised all of the text-books for the schools of a nation five-sixths 
of whom were Catholic ; and he reached his highest pitch of zeal 
in the series of instructions entitled Lessons of Christianity, in 
which the religion of these five-sixths was odiously treated. 
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For ten years the Catholics were compelled to hold their chil- 
dren back while a vain attempt was made to open the eyes of 
the government to the infamy of the system and the brutality 
of its manipulation. During the same period the Presbyterians, 
whose convictions were also outraged from the outset, pressed 
their demands with like vigor, and in Ulster were perfectly suc- 
cessful. The Synod of Ulster became as supreme in the National 
schools of that province as Archbishop Whately continued to be 
throughout the three Catholic provinces. 

He was despot of the books. He taught as much history as 
suited him, and among the remarkable evidences of his sincere 
and thoroughgoing anti-Irish feelings was his discrimination be- 
tween rebellion against the crown in Scotland and a similar ex- 
pression of political opinion in Ireland. In the former case the 
rebels were patriots; in the latter they were felons. This is a 
bit of his geography: “On the east of Ireland is England, where 
the queen lives; many people who live in Ireland were born in 
England, and we speak the same language and are called one 
nation.” By some inexplicable accident Campbell's “ Downfall 
of Poland” and Scott’s “ Love of Country” had managed to steal 
into one of the reading-books. He directed that they be ex- 
punged, but this inspiring ditty was retained: 

“TI thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 

A happy English child.” 
For twenty years this prelate maintained his dictatorship; and 
when at length, unable longer to resist the pressure of public 
opinion, the majority of the National Commissioners consented 
to the removal of the most flagrant of his teachings of bigotry, 
he resigned rather than submit to their decision. 

With the departure of the veteran proselytizer the schools 
ceased to be aggressively anti-Catholic, but they continued to be 
anti-national. Gradually a few specimen poems breathing the 
national spirit in a subdued, retrospective, or hopeless fashion 
found admission into the Readers. The grim and dogmatic 
figure of Whately sits in them, however, to this hour. He was 
a ready writer on all subjects, and never doubtful of the accu- 
racy of his judgment concerning actual facts, or the clearness of 
his vision about the future. Here is a fine example, taken ver- 
batim out of the Fifth Book, a recent edition of it: 

“ How useful water is for commerce! The sea seems to keep different 
countries separate, but, for the purpose of commerce, it rather brings them 
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together. If there were only land between this country and America we 
should have no cotton, for the carriage of it would cost more than it is 
worth. Think how many horses would be wanted to draw such a load as 
comes in one ship; and then they must eat and rest while they were 
(szc) travelling. But the winds are the horses which carry the ship along, 
and they cost us nothing but to spread a sail. Then, too, the ship moves 
easily, because it floats on the water instead of dragging on the ground 
like a wagon.” 


This mild suggestion of a change in the commercial world is 
timidly hidden in a foot-note : 


“Since the invention of railways the superiority in cheapness of water 
over land-carriage, which is dwelt on in the text, is considerably lessened.” 


A “Short Study on the Statistics of Cotton,” showing how 
much is carried in steam bottoms and how much is now manu- 
factured in America, would be a very desirable substitute for this 
antiquated misinformation. In this allusion to the Orient the 
doctor inadvertently told the story of Irish agriculture, but he 
seems not to have perceived it : 


“There are some countries which were formerly very productive and 
populous, but which now, under the tyrannical government of the Turks 
or other such people, have become almost deserts. In former times Bar- 
bary produced silk, but now most of the mulberry-trees (on whose leaves 
the silk-worms are fed) are decayed, and no one thinks of planting fresh 
trees, because he has no security that he shall be allowed to enjoy the pro- 
duce.” 


And in this he unwittingly sums up the story of Ireland’s want 
of manufactures, her capital, made by the labor of the people on 
the land, being sent out in annual streams to England : 


« ,.. In countries that are ill-provided with capital, though the inhabi- 
tants are few in number, and all of them are forced to labor for the neces- 
saries of life, they are worse fed, clothed, and lodged than even the poorest 
are in a richer country, though that be much more thickly peopled, and 
though many of the inhabitants of it are not obliged to labor with their 
hands at all.” 


When the philosophic prelate discusses “ taxes’”’ he becomes 
deliciously but unconsciously satirical : 


“ The office of a government zs to afford protection—that is, to secure the 
persons and property of the people from violence and fraud. For this pur- 
pose it provides ships of war and bodies of soldiers to guard against foreign 
enemies and against pirates, bands of robbers, or rebels; and also provides 
watchmen, constables, and other officers to apprehend criminals; judges 
and courts of justice for trials,and prisons for confining offenders; and, 
in short, everything that is necessary for the peace and security of the 
people.... 
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“Many governments have made a bad use of this power, and have 
forced their subjects to pay much more than the reasonable expenses of 
protecting and governing the country. In some countries, and in this 
among others, the people are secured against this kind of ill-usage by 
choosing their own governors—that is, the members of Parliament, with- 
out whom no laws can be made or taxes laid on.” 


At the time he wrote this three-fourths of the taxes of Ireland 
went to paying off the national debt of Great Britain, and to 
the payment of the hordes of soldieryeand armed police who 
bayoneted the island down for the use of the landlords. But 
the archbishop was of opinion that a national debt is a national 
blessing. He is emphatic and persuasive about the investment 
of Irish savings in the “ national” debt. So earnest is he in his 
anxiety that this shall be the rule, so far as the National schools 
can make one, that he pictures the proportion of the Irish taxes 
paid on account of the national debt as the most beneficent part 
of the national blessing. 

There may be incredulous people in America who doubt that 
rent is paid for sea-weed. Here is the orthodox landlord doc- 
trine laid down by Whately and still in the Fifth Book of the 
National schools: 

“ ,. . There are on some parts of the coast rocks which are bare only 

at low water and are covered by the sea at every tide. On these there 
grows naturally a kind of sea-weed called kali, or kelp, which is regularly 
cut and carried away to be dried and burned for the sake of the ashes,* 
used in making soap and glass. These rocks are let by the owners of them 
to those who make a trade of gathering this kelp for sale. Now, you see 
by this that rent cannot depend on the land’s producing food for man, or 
on the expenses laid out in bringing it into cultivation; for there is rent 
paid for these rocks, though they produce no food, and though they never 
have been or can be cultivated.” 
_ The prelate was necessarily opposed to a reduction of rents, 
and had no hesitation in prophesying that calamitous conse- 
quences would ensue if the rights of the landlords were inter- 
fered with. It is true that the land-courts have actually over- 
ridden Dr. Whately, and that the result he foretold has not 
taken place. On the contrary, under the operation of the new 
land-laws more land is cultivated by farmers and less by land- 
lords than formerly. Nevertheless the National Commissioners 
permit this false doctrine to be taught to this day: 

“... If you were to make a law for lowering rents, so that the land 


should still remain the property of those to whom it now belongs, but that 
they should not be allowed to receive more than so much an acre for it, 


* He omits to mention that it is frequently used for food in famine times. 
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the only effect of this would be that the landlord would no longer let his 
land to a farmer, but would take it into his own hands and employ a bailiff 
to look after it for him.” 


Passing from political economy to politics, the archbishop 
expounds the British constitution in a manner worthy an Eng- 
lishman, and with total blindness about its all but uninterrupted 
suspension in Ireland. The chapters remain unaltered by the 
present Board of Commissioners. In view of the latest coercion 
act, it is worth while’to reproduce Archbishop Whately’s de- 
scription of what the law ought to be in Ireland, but is not: 


“As the fate of the prisoner entirely depends on the men who com- 
pose the jury, justice requires that he should have a share in the choice 
of them, and this he has through the right which the law allows him of 
challenging or objecting to such of them as he may think objectionable. 
. . « Moreover, the law allows the prisoner, in cases of felony, to challenge 
twenty jurors peremptorily—that is to say, without showing any cause. 
When at length the jury is formed, and they have taken an oath to judge 
according to the evidence brought before them, the indictment is opened 
and the prosecutor produces the proofs of his accusations. The witnesses 
must deliver their evidence in the presence of the prisoner, who is at liberty 
to question them and to produce witnesses on his own behalf. He is al- 
lowed to have counsel to assist him not only in discussions on the law of 
the case, but also in the investigation of the fact itself. . . . The jury then 
retire until they have agreed to a verdict. In England and Ireland they 
must be unanimous, but in Scotland the opinion of the majority consti- 
tutes the verdict. 

“ As the main object of trial by jury is to guard accused persons against 
all decision from men invested with official authority, it is a rule that the 
opinion of the judge is only to have as much weight as the jurymen them- 
selves choose to give it. They can judge entirely for themselves on all 
points connected with the trial. . . . For further prevention of abuses it is 
an invariable usage that the trial be public.” . 


The American who fancies that Ireland enjoys the same con- 
stitution and laws as England should compare this with the pro- 
visions for the suspension of trial by jury in Ireland as prescribed 
in the eighty and more coercion acts of the present century ; 
while the secret-inquisition article in the newest coercion law 
presents a complete commentary on the archbishop’s statement 
of the principle of publicity in jury trials. 

Although the advance of Irish opinion in the schools com- 
pelled the commissioners to drop the peculiar “history” taught 
by Archbishop Whately, no history has been put into the schools ; 
and the extraordinary anomaly is presented of a national school- 
system, extending from the elementary instruction up to univer- 
sities, without any text-book containing an account of the nations 
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to whom the schools belong and who pay the taxes expended in 
their support. Irish children may learn from their teachers the 
story of Egypt, of Assyria, of Greece and Asia Minor, the dy- 
nasties before the Ptolemies, and the names of the kings buried 
in the pyramids. They may study the wars of Rome, the in- 
coming of the Northmen upon Italy, the decline and fall of many 
empires, the causes of insurrection in France, the revolutions of 
two centuries on the Continent. But of their own country, with 
its hoar and noble antiquity, its well-authenticated parliaments, 
its poetry, its ancient song, its military science, its confedera- 
tions, its struggle against a powerful invader until force and 
numbers overcame patriotism and valor—of all this nothing! 
Nothing of its ancient schools which sent scholars to England to 
lay many a foundation, and to the courts and colleges of the 
Continent to instruct princes and adorn the chairs of universi- 
ties. Nothing of the aid Ireland gave to the arts of design and 
decoration ; nothing of her manuscripts in great libraries, of her 
sons’ renown in states’ councils and upon the battle-fields of other 
nations. Nothing of her long and sublime struggle for purity 
and freedom of conscience, of the penal laws, of the confisca- 
tions, the massacres, the migrations, the enforced illiteracy ; no- 
thing of the millions sacrificed to hunger and driven forth to all 
lands beyond the seas; nothing of the victory of conscience, of 
the slowly-conquered parliamentary rights; of the use of gibbet 
and felon-ship and South Pacific penal colony to quench her na- 
tional spirit, which would not be quenched. How complete, how 
abject the confession that the crown dare not entrust the children 
of Ireland with the story of English misrule ! 

But in spite of Archbishop Whately, in spite of the anti-na- 
tional character of the Board of Commissioners, without a his- 
tory of their country among the text-books, the people of Ireland 
have nationalized the National schools. The idea of recovery of 
the legislative independence, which it was the dearest object of 
Whately to extinguish by means of the schools as snuffers, has 
gained decade after decade and year after year, until it is now 
admitted that the National schools are nurseries of it. The body 
of the teachers is solidly national except in a small part of Ulster. 
National songs are sung in the schools, national poems are re- 
cited in them; the subjects of essays and orations are national ; 
the school atmosphere is thoroughly saturated with the pride 
and resolution of nationalism. A grave and disastrous omission 
was made in the Victorian Jubilee Coercion Act when an article 
was not inserted for the suppression of the National schools. 
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They are as obnoxious to Toryism as the National League. 
They will make a new generation of “ bad subjects and worse 
rebels” should the “ government” succeed in stamping out the 
generation now adult. Some of the most skilful of the Nation- 
alist members of Parliament have been taken out of the ranks of 
the teachers, and the party has made the interests of the schools 
and the teachers a subject of constant and earnest solicitude. 

How the people have moved in and taken possession of the 
schools can be seen in a glance at the enrolment by decades 
since their foundation : 


YEAR. NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF PUPILS. 
NN Es FiOS hgae cies 789 107,042 
MND ect brine hai nnd mse: 2,337 ° 281,849 
Se ee 4,704 520,401 
_ ee, See 5,830 803,364 
PRS ay Rarer 6,914 972,906 
oe Sey Ey Pee 7,648 1,066,259 


The significance of these figures is not fully apparent until the 
decline of population by decades is taken in connection with 
them. 

What is true of elementary instruction is true of the highest. 
It has been nationalizing in spite of Elizabeth’s statute founding 
Dublin University, in spite of the deep anti-national design hid 
in the constitution of the queen’s colleges, and most conspicuous- 
ly in spite of the alleged “bribe” in the endowment of May- 
nooth. S. B. GORMAN. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—COLLECTION 
OF CYPRIOTE SCULPTURE. 


IT sometimes happens to a German university professor that 
when the semester is closed and the lectures are over he has not 
reached his subject. The introduction has swallowed up all his 
time. Thus it may be with this article, and probably no subject 
offers so valid an excuse for introductory considerations which 
may occupy more space than the apparent subject-matter. It 
is, in fact, absolutely necessary to consider the growth of mod- 
ern studies in archeology, their importance, and their present 
condition. From no other standpoint can the collection of Cy- 
priote sculpture be systematically or successfully approached. 


I. 


Many and various things may be said of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by those which come after it, but, on the whole, perhaps 
nothing more important will be said than this: that it was the 
first to found universal history as a possible science distinct 
from chronicles. In the enormous literature which has grown 
up on the history of art and on archzological topics we have in 
reality the development and the exercise of a new historic 
method—the only one which can boast of doing justice to the 
past. It ought to be a fundamental principle of history to de- 
vote an equal amount of attention to an equal amount of time. 
It is not a scientific method which devotes three volumes out of 
four to the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. of the Greek republics, 
one volume to all the centuries which went before the fifth, and 
none to all which came after the fourth. But this is the natural 
method of written history, which does not start from an arche- 
ologic standpoint. Chronicles devote themselves naturally to 
the periods of wars, of revolutions, of disturbance. Histories 
based on chronicles must elaborate these methods of descrip- 
tions. Chronicles devote an infinity of space to the revolution 
which overthrew the Roman Republic. The peaceful prosperity 
of the empire offers little material for “history.” Literary his- 
tory tends by its own nature to be unjust, unequal, subversive 
of elementary historical morality. It glorifies war at the ex- 
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pense of peace, revolution at the expense of stability, the pro- 
cess more than the results, not so much from disposition as 
from necessity. The essential history of the United States to- 
day relates to the statistics of its political economy, not to the 
debates in Congress ; to its manners and customs, not to the de- 
tails of its presidential elections; to the quality of its culture, 
not to the details of its diplomatic relations. This is history as 
archeology understands the subject. 

By archzology we understand the study of history as taught 
by its own relics. These tell us something of the time before 
Homer as well as of that which came after him. These lead us to 
notice the sixth and seventh centuries B.c. of Greek history as no 
less interesting than the fifth. These reveal the existence of Al- 
exandrian Greek states on the Indus of which even the literary 
mention has perished. These teach us to find a Roman civiliza- 
tion in every country of the Mediterranean rather than to dwell 
on the scandals of an imperial court. History, as taught by lite- 
rary methods alone, resembles a conception ot geology which 
should make it consist in the study of earthquakes. When it was 
said, “ Happy the nation which has no history,” it was such his- 
tory of the earthquake sort which was in view. 

Archeology, as matter for reading alone, is doubtless a te- 
dious study; but its value lies in the objects of which it treats. 
These objects appeal directly to the imagination, and it is from 
the imagination that all vivid conceptions of the past must be 
drawn and on it that they must depend. Coins reveal the pros- 
perity of hundreds of Greek cities which the history of Athens 
would lead us to forget. Sculptured reliefs have demonstrated 
the existence cf a Hittite empire not even suspected from the 
brief literary mentions of this tribe. Bricks and their impressed 
stamps have detailed the history of the Roman legions and their 
camps; and as for the middle ages, our very conception of them 
is to-day dependent on the remaining fragments of their art and 
on the monuments of their architecture. . 

Consider the subject of history as dependent on literary 
chronicles. We have first to discount the disappearance and 
destruction of those which have been written—as far as an- 
tiquity is concerned, an enormous quantity. But beyond this 
consideration lies another: individual predisposition and indi- 
vidual opportunities have controlled their character. Since the 
world began authors have written about what interested them. 
Their choice of a subject and their manner of treating it have 
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been controlled by individual predisposition. Hence gaps, omis- 
sions, and inequalities of historic record which only those can 
realize who have approached the subject from another side. It 
is true that literature proper, the drama, poetry, polemical and 
scientific writings, supplement or surpass the importance of in- 
tentional records; but here again the same element of individual 
chance is in question. Periods distinguished by an absence of 
literary activity disappear from view, and in a purely historic 
sense these are as important as any other. Finally, men of let- 
ters have always formed an aristocracy of a somewhat limited 
and narrow character. Their lives are not practical, their occu- 
pation isolates them from society, and they are notoriously dis- 
tinguished by an absence of the quality which makes successful 
statesmen and successful politicians—the sense for the needs and 
character of the masses. 

If we compare the results obtained by archzologic obser- 
vation it will appear how much more closely they approach the 
essence of history. Buildings, considered as to use, construction, 
and ornamentation, are a key to the character of the people which 
erected them. The quality and history of a religion are revealed 
by its temples. The geometrical and mathematical knowledge of 
a people and its engineering science are also revealed by the con- 
struction of its architecture. Fragments of stuffs and tissues, 
glass, pottery, tools, and objects in metals, show the quality of a 
civilization. Habits, manners and customs, poverty or prosperi- 
ty, agricultural, civic, or nomadic life, are all implied in the 
character of the relics which have outlived them. Pictorial 


_and sculptured decorations are an infallible clue to character 


for those who have learned the alphabet of their peculiar lan- 
guage. 
It is true that destruction and disappearance have been the 
manifold and general fate of such relics of the past, but the very 
wilfulness of the chance which has preserved one here or there 
has an element of logic wanting in a written record. We are 
absolutely sure, at least, that no element of human prejudice has 
contributed to the result, and the fragmentary nature of the evi- 
dence produces a more startling conviction than volumes of 
written testimony. The discovery of a single pane of window- 
glass at Pompeii was made on the same day which witnessed the 
publication of a voluminous work written to prove that the an- 
cients did not enjoy this luxury. The author died of the morti- 
fication. It is true that the evidence of this one pane of glass 
has since been variously supplemented, but no additional evi- 
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dence was needed. One skull, having a tooth witha gold filling, 
has been discovered in an Italian tomb of the sixth century B.c. 
The practice of dental surgery in antiquity does not need any 
additional evidence, and for Italy, at least, this may be the only 
case of demonstration. The writer does not remember the dis- 
covery of more than two glass lenses, one at Cyrene, one in 
Egypt (an Assyrian instance in rock crystal), but these will be 
sufficient if no more are found. 

Archeology is curiously like geology in the width of the 
conclusions which may be drawn from a single fact, and the stimu- 
lating quality of the study is correspondingly great. One new 
specimen proves, for natural history, the existence of a new 
species. One coin demonstrates the existence of an unmentioned 
Bactrian state. The negative evidence offered by archzologic 
finds is also of considerable force. The extent of Roman com- 
merce with India, and the absence of direct Roman commerce 
with China, are very fairly argued from the considerable quantity 
of Roman coins found in India, and the total absence, thus far, of 
any such specimens from China. As for the question of frauds 
and counterfeits, now becoming one of considerable importance, 
this should promote, not, scepticism, but confidence in the value 
of archeology. Hypocrisy is the tribute which error pays to 
truth as well as vice to virtue. Counterfeit money does not 
tempt us to abolish the practice of coinage or to overthrow our 
banking system. Some vague suspicions about the genuine 
quality of the Cypriote statues could never have arisen if their 
peculiar historical import had been considered. The sculptor 
who could forge the connecting links which unite Greek art 
with the Oriental and Egyptian would be more than human, not 
less, indeed, than divine. 


II. 


To these general reflections on the relations of archzology to 
history we may now add some special remarks on the relation of 
Greek sculpture, not only to history in general, but also to the 
development of the taste and literature of the nineteenth century. 
The topic of Cypriote sculpture is one which concerns the rise 
of the Greek art. Only to one previously interested in Greek 
art will its novel bearings be apparent. It was the absence of 
such an interest in this country which threw the Cypriote sculp- 
ture into disrepute. It is the rise of this interest which will re- 
habilitate it and restore it to public appreciation. 

Modern civilization rose in Italy, and rose there in a peculiar 
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way. Italian patriotism, Italian prejudice, colored the taste of 
Europe from the beginning of the fifteenth century to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. At that point of time Italian learn- 
ing rose superior to itself. Roman cardinals and Roman popes 
placed on its proper pedestal the erudition and simple humility 
of the Prussian Winckelmann, rated his genius, made possible 
his labors, and thus inaugurated the tastes and studies of the 
nineteenth century. 

As regards Greek art, consider the position of Europe when 
the unknown beggar-student entered Rome in the year 1756 as 
the pensioner of a Saxon elector and a Jesuit priest.* Greek 
territories were unknown to European scholars, and excava- 
tions had never been attempted in them. The first publica- 
tions of the Athenian monuments were made after Winckelmann’s 
Roman career had begun. During the latter part of his life a 
tour in which he was to share was projected by men of learning 
in Rome, for the purpose of studying the Greek temples of 
southern Italy. It was not known at this time that there were 
no Greek temples in southern Italy, excepting those at Pzestum, 
already visited by tourists; that the ruins of the other Greek- 
Italian colonies had disappeared. If explorations in southern 
Italy were thus backward, it may be readily seen how little was 
known of the Greek ruins of Sicily, Greece, and Asia Minor. 

Museums of statuary were unknown in northern Europe. 
Neither the collections of London, Paris, nor Munich existed 
then, and casts were equally unknown. It is in dispute whether 
Lessing had ever seen even a cast of the Laocoédn when he wrote 
his famous essay. In Italy itself Rome was the only centre of 
ancient statuary studies. The Florence collection scarcely ex- 
isted; the treasures of the Medici villa in Rome were subse- 


‘quently to be transported there. The Naples Museum was also 


inembryo. The pieces of the Farnese collection, subsequently 
taken to Naples, were still in the court of the, Farnese palace. 


‘Excavations in Pompeii and Herculaneum had just been under- 


taken, but the results were still unpublished and unseen. In 
Rome the ancient statuary had been so far collected and studied 
from the standpoint of the Renaissance and of almost exclusive 
interest in Latin literature and Roman art. Italian patriotism 


* Winckelmann was sent to Rome on a pension of two hundred thalers (or dollars) a year. 
The sum came through the Saxon elector, but one-half of it was contributed by the elector’s 
Jesuit confessor and without the knowledge of Winckelmann. This, at least, is the account of 
Justi’s Leben Winchelmann’s. 
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and predilections had swamped and overslaughed the little aris- 
tocracy of Greek students which had been founded and inspired 
by Greek refugees of the fifteenth century. The works of 
ancient art were universally interpreted on the presumption 
that they were native, as regards subject and art, to the soil 
on which they had been found. Local interest collected and 
local interest explained them. Roman mythology and Roman 
history were the sources from which the interpretations were 
drawn. 

Against this method Winckelmann was armed by a literary 
intuition in which he stood almost absolutely alone in Europe. 
This intuition had kept him in beggary and reduced him to 
starvation as long as he remained in Germany. In the home of 
Roman enthusiasms and Roman prejudice this intuition made 
him the creator of the History of Art, the first and greatest ever 
written. This intuition taught him the superiority of Greek 
literature to the Latin, the precedence of Greek civilization in 
time as regards the imperial Roman, and the necessary relation 
of Roman art to Greek as being that of copy to original. He 
did not make the mistake of publishing his principles at the 


‘start. He only made known their results. Each winter he 


made it his business to re-read in bulk the Greek authors already 
so well known to him. As he came in contact in detail with 
the erroneous interpretations based on the prejudice of a Roman 
origin for “Roman” art, he suggested—in detail—new ones 
from the fruits of his Greek reading. In each individual case 
the justice of the new individual interpretation was admitted. 
At the end of thirteen years’ stayin Rome the study of antiquity 
had been revolutionized. To distinguish between Greek and 
Roman art was to create the conception of a Greek art; for this 
conception had never clearly existed before in any distinct sepa- 
ration from the original Roman productions. To the latter be- 
longed in reality only the Roman portraits and a few historical 
reliefs. Everything else was proven to be Greek in its subject 
and in its style. 

In his History of Art Winckelmann announced certain princi- 
ples of criticism new for that time in art, but which appealed in- 
stantly to the well-bred society of Rome and of Europe. The 
theatrical, extravagant, and sentimental attitudes and expres- 
sions which could not be affected in society were noted by 
Winckelmann as being in equally bad taste in sculpture. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had seen nothing in sculp- 
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ture but this sentimental extravagance. With a word the style 
of Canova and Thorwaldsen rose to contrast with the style of 
Bernini. Antiquities had been cultivated from feelings of local 
Roman patriotism, not because ancient statues had been consid- 
ered superior to modern. So far only works of the Greek deca- 
dence had found admiration—the Belvidere Apollo, the Laocoén, 
the Dying Gladiator, the Medici Venus, etc. Winckelmann 
pointed out within the limits of Greek art the correspondence 
of various styles with various stages of its history. But to point 
out these distinctions was to show that the centuries of origi- 
nal Greek art did not boast of pre-eminence because of technical 
dexterity or startling effects, but because they were simpler, 
purer in feeling, and more noble in expression. The work of art 
was to be judged by its idea rather than by its workmanship, by 
its form rather than by its action, by its dignity, simplicity, and 
repose rather than by striking and startling expression. 

Winckelmann’s immediate influence was to raise the authors 
of Greek literature to their due standing; for if the Roman art 
appeared to beacopy of the Greek, the same must-hold of the 
Latin literature. From histime dates the critical study of Greek 
literature. Before Winckelmann the University of Géttingen was 
the only one in Germany which boasted a Greek professorship. 
He had been the first to introduce this study in an ordinary Ger- 
man school. England and France had been scarcely better off 
since the brief period of active Greek studies in the sixteenth 
century. For the general ascendency, at this time, of Latin stud- — 
ies over those of Greek, Macaulay’s essay on Addison is the best 
English authority. On this head Justi’s Life of Winckelmann 
contains the most elaborate citations and illustrations. 

Thus under Winckelmann’s influence was developed the pe- 
riod of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller in Germany, of Wordsworth 
and Byron in England. The Greek classicism of France is some- 
what obscured by the tumult of the Revolution, but the archi- 
tecture of the Madeleine, the paintings of David, and the mu- 
sic of Cherubini, above all the ladies’ dress of the style of the Di- 
rectory, are patent illustrations of its existence. As for Italy, the 
style of modern sculpture dating from Canova and from Thorwald- 
sen’s residence in Rome is only one of many illustrations of 
the Greek revival. The very existence of the independent state 
of modern Greece since 1829 is owing to the sentimental enthu- 
siasm for Greek antiquity which possessed even the diplomatists — 
of Europe. Other Christian populations, no less deserving of in- 
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dependence from the Turks, have waited till lately, or still wait, 
for a similar interference in their behalf. 


III, 


The tardiness of systematic studies of Greek art, Greek his- 
tory, and Greek literature, as compared with the interest in Latin 
studies and Roman antiquities, is most forcibly iliustrated by 
the English acquisition of the Elgin marbles. These treasures 
of the British Museum, the only works of the school of Phidias 
in existence, were transported to London in 1801. Lord Elgin, 
the English ambassador to Constantinople, infected by the en- 
thusiasms of the Continent of Europe, had procured from the 
Turks permission to remove these sculptures of the Athenian 
Parthenon. But he had so far anticipated the bulk of his coun- 
trymen in perception of the qualities of Greek art that the Brit- 
ish government refused, during fifteen years, to pay the costs of 
transportation. For fifteen years the Elgin marbles were kept in 
sheds under lock and key. During fifteen years only one Eng- 
lishman, the’painter Benjamin Robert Haydon, was heard to as- 
sert the artistic qualities of these sculptures. The English critic 
who set the taste of the time, Payne Knight, pronounced the 
gable’s statues to be inferior Roman art of the period of Hadri- 
an. It was not till 1816, when the Italian Canova visited Eng- 
land, was consulted about the acquisition, and gave his verdict 


_in favor of Phidias, that the English government consented to 


make the purchase. 

In rehearsing these facts it has been my purpose to make 
prominent by them another, which must also precede a conside- 
ration of the Cypriote sculpture. We have seen that the criti- 
cal knowledge of Greek history, Greek literature, and Greek art 
is a conquest of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. With regard to the ancient Oriental nations, the Assyri- 
ans and Chaldeans, and with regard to Egypt, the later part of 
our own century holds the position which the later part of the 
eighteenth century held to the Greeks. 

Winckelmann’s great History of Art is well known to be abso- 
lutely worthless as regards the sections for Egypt and Assyria, 
and even the earlier stages of Greek art were supposed by him 
to be Etruscan. For the origins of Greek art Winckelmann’s 
history is worthless. Ottfried Miiller, whose Handbook of Greek 
Archeology represents a considerably later stage in the study of 
Greek antiquities, and who is generally admitted to be the father 
of science in this direction, after Winckelmann, is no less-out of 
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date, although his book was published as late as 1830. It was 
not till after 1840 that excavations were begun in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. The labors of Botta, Layard, Place, and 
Loftus are all subsequent to this time. The deciphering of the 
Assyrian and Chaldzan cuneiform inscriptions is still the most 
difficult and arduous branch of human study, and it will long con- 
tinue to be so. The Egyptian hieroglyphics have only been suc- 
cessfully deciphered in detail since about the time of Layard’s 
excavations. Although the study of Egyptian antiquities is 
much farther advanced than the study of Assyrian and Chaldzan 
remains, the relation of Egyptian antiquities to those of Greece 
is much less clear. The site of the famous Greek colony of 
Naukratis in the Nile Delta was not ascertained till 1885, and 
the clue to Egyptian influences on the Greeks is best indicated 
by the excavations here. 

It is evident that the study of the relations between Greece 
and Assyria, and of the relations between Greece and Egypt, is 
one which can only be pursued after some systematic and critical 
knowledge of Assyria and of Egypt has been obtained. There 
is a certain logical connection between the order of discoveries 
and the natural order of study, but the connecting links of Cy- 
priote Greek art have still to receive their full appreciation. 

With the kind consent of the editor I will pursue this sub- 
ject in a subsequent paper. This one has reached its limit with- 
out reaching its subject. 





AT TWENTY-ONE. 


‘* Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy. 


At length the Man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.” 
—Intimations of Immortality. 


So, then, if Wordsworth’s song be true— 
And if he knew not, who may know it ?— 
The common day has dawned for you 
That comes at last to sage and poet. 
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The clouds of glory torn and spent, 

The heavenly light behind them faded, 
The man must pitch his moving tent 

In lands by sin and sorrow shaded. 


Believe it not, O friend of mine! 

The psalm of life rings truer, clearer ; 
The glow, the beauty is divine, 

And every step but brings it nearer. 


Keep for thy star, as still of old, 

The love that makes of mankind brothers, 
And hold within that heart of gold, 

So harsh for self, so kind for others. 


The blindest soul must flash with light 
At passing marvels’ regal splendor ; 
Be thine the eyes to read aright 
Earth’s daily lessons, glad and tender. 


Be thine the holier sense that heeds 
The hidden harmonies of duty, 
And finds, to fill life’s daily needs, 
God’s constant spring of love and beauty. 


So Heaven shall lie about thy way, 
Not all unknown—as ’mid the blisses 
Of childhood’s glad, unconscious day, 
Whose loftiest sky is smiles and kisses— 


But pure, serene, transfusing all 
The toil of earth with something finer, ‘ 
Till from the ore the dross shall fall, 
And virgin gold reward the miner. 


Oh! not dehind the heavenly shore! 
The psalm of life rings truer, clearer ; 
The joy, the glory is before, 
And each strong step but brings it nearer. 
Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
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FREE NIGHT-SHELTER AND BREAD IN PARIS. 


THE privations to which our Divine Redeemer was subjected, 
for our sake, at his birth, when his blessed Mother “laid him in 
a manger” “because there was no room for them in the inn,” 
nor, as it seems, in any other human habitation in Bethlehem, 
were also suffered by him for us in another, continued form 
during the years of his ministry upon earth. He told the 
scribe who had declared a determination to follow him whither- 
soever he went: “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” * This 
suffering, the only one of which he has deigned to tell us him- 
self, should lead us to reflect how hard it is for human beings to 
bear, and move us to great compassion for those who have to 
undergo it. How dreadful it must be for a man to find himself 
alone, penniless and friendless, in a large city as evening is 
coming on, nowhere to go to, and with the prospect of having 
to pace the streets through a long, weary night! How much 
more dreadful for a lone woman or a mother with children! 
And yet this is happening to deserving persons almost daily in 
the large cities of Europe and the United States. 

The great progress attained in our day in material prosperity 
and productive industry has its dark side. It necessitates the 
existence of very numerous bodies of work-people and em- 
ployees, of one kind or another, entirely dependent upon con- 
stant daily employment for a mere livelihood. Such of these 
as find themselves out of work, and consequently out of means, 
are exposed to the peculiar destitution abeve described, which 
follows also upon other vicissitudes to which the poor are sub- 
ject. One of the terrible consequences of continued want of 
shelter is that even honest wanderers become filthy, their clothes 
tattered and dirty, and their poverty repulsive. Here, then, is 
plainly a large field for practical Christian charitable work. 
There is also an important ultimate object to be gained besides 
that of administering relief. The masses in Europe, and particu- 
larly in France, that have become estranged from the church 
and her teachings, may be brought back to them by seeing 
and experiencing benefactions of the charity which religion in- 
spires, promotes, and directs. For in a certain respect the na- 


* Matthew viii. 20, 
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ture of man shows itself to be very much the same everywhere, 
with civilized Christians as with their unconverted, uncivilized 
fellow-men. Efforts to spread the faith among either are likely 
to be successful when accompanied by disinterested services 
toward their material welfare and saving them and their chil- 
dren from misery and suffering. For them it is a most potent 
argument and a ready way to their hearts. 

It would be a mistake to suppose the charity which is the 
subject of this paper to be of modern origin.* . Its beginning can 
be traced back to the Xenodochium of the primitive church, 
which sought to put in practice the precept of “ pursuing hos- 
pitality ” inculcated by St. Paul.t Coming down to later times, 
we find the night-refuges of Santa Galla at Rome, and of St. Ju- 
lian at Lille, dating back from the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. Hospitaller nuns, under the rule of St. Augustine, found- 
ed in 1171 in Paris the hospital of St. Anastase et St. Gervais, 
which took in homeless men and gave them supper and lodging 
for three consecutive nights, “in order that,” as is stated in the 
chronicles, “they may find employment or a position of some 
sort.” As many as two hundred could be accommodated. The 
following inscription could be read on the fagade of the building 
before it was taken down under a decree of government in 1813: 

‘“*The hospital of St. Anastasius, called St. Gervaise, in which poor 

strangers passing through this city of Paris are taken in to lodge and 
rest for three nights. Charitable persons can assist to support it by 
contributing their alms.” 
Nuns of the same rule founded also in Paris in 1188 the hospi- ~ 
tal of St. Catherine, at first known as of the poor of St. Oppor- 
tune, and were called Les Catherinettes. They bound them- 
selves by a special vow, besides attending to the burial of 
unclaimed corpses at the Morgue and of prisoners dying in 
prison, to harbor for three days poor homeless women, for 
whose use they had sixty-nine beds, and who were fed at the 
same table with the sisters. Both institutions were closed in the 
early part of the first French Republic. 

According to the eloquent account given by Adelaide A. 
Procter of the establishment of the first Catholic Night-Refuge 
for the Homeless Poor at the back of 14 Finsbury Square, Protes- 

* The facts given in this paper have been obtained from Raffports sur les travaux de 
V’Guvre de l’Hospitalité de Nuit for the years 1879-85; L’Hospitalité de Nuit—La Société 
Philanthropique, forming part of a series of articles under the head of ‘‘ La Charité Privée 
a Paris,” contributed by Maxime Du Camp to the Revue des Deux Mondes for 1883-84; Bulle- 


tins de l’CGEuvre de la Bouchée de Pain et des Astles de Nuit, Paris, 
+ Romans xii. 13. 
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tant ones were in existence in London as far back as 1860, and 
had consequently preceded the first institution of the kind in 
France, which was opened at Marseilles on Christmas day, 
1872, under the name of CEuvre Hospitaliére. The good work 
which it did during the six years following demonstrated that 
Paris must be in need of just such institutions, and a beginning 
was made in June, 1878, under the very appropriate name of 
I’CEuvre de |’Hospitalité de Nuit. The Paris society, which is 
lay in its character and strictly Catholic and religious in its spirit, 
declares the object of its work to be: 


“1. To provide for homeless persons, irrespective of age, nationality, or 
religious beltief,a free and temporary night-shelter. 2. To relieve, as far as 
may be possible, their most urgent needs.” 


It is entirely supported by voluntary ‘contributions, which 
have so far flowed in abundantly in large and small sums, the 
latter as low even as one franc, contributed in one instance by a 
sick priest. Gifts in kind, such as bedding, wearing-apparel, 
and the like, have also been numerous. The name of the donor 
of 200 francs ($40) for the establishment of one bed is set up at 
its head or otherwise conspicuously recorded in a dormitory. A 
donor of 5,000 francs ($1,000), or a subscriber for a continuous 
annual payment of 500 francs ($100), enjoys the title of Founder 
of the institution, and those that give 500 francs.are enrolled 
among its Benefactors. On the 11th April, 1882, the institution 
was by governmental decree recognized to be of public utility. 
This recognition, besides elevating it greatly in public estima- 
tion, confers upon it the right of taking legacies and bequests, 
and gives generally powers similar to those which under Eng- 
lish law follow upon incorporation. 

The board of twenty-six managers, all men of good social 
standing, is presided over by the Baron de Livois, who is assist- 
ed by three vice-presidents. A Mass is celebrated annually, in 
the month of March, for the benefit of all the members of the so- 
ciety. A general meeting is held once a year. 

The society has at present three refuges for men only in 
operation, and has experienced considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing suitable buildings therefor. The first house was opened at 
No. 59 Rue de Tocqueville, and is the business headquarters of 
the work. The second was started at No. 14 Boulevard de 
Vaugirard by the generous gift of 20,000 francs ($4,000) from the 
late M. Beaudenom de Lamaze, and later on by another of 100,- 
ooo francs ($20,000), and has been named after him Maison de 

VOL.XLVI.—12 
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Lamaze. By his will he left it 112,000 francs ($22,400), which 
legacy was not opposed by his heirs, although they might have 
done so successfully. The third house was opened at 13 Rue 
de Laghouat in what was formerly a livery establishment. 
During the severe winter months of 1879-80 the editors of 
the Figaro opened a temporary night-refuge at No. 81 Boule- 
vard Voltaire, which was closed on the roth May following. -At 
night a lamp with a blue shade, so as to give a bright blue 
light, is hung over the door of each house, in order to make the 
place easy to find. 

A description of the internal arrangements of the Maison 
Lamaze will serve for the other two. It contains four dormito- 
ries, equipped at the end of the year of its opening with 157 
beds and 30 military camp-beds. The latter are intended for 
lodgers not clean eriough in their habits or otherwise to be 
allowed to use the former. There are also a wash-room, an 
office, a clothes-room, a sitting-room with a book-case supplied 
with books ; a room for the dressing, when needed, of wounds or 
hurts, and another for the disinfecting of bed-clothes during the 
day and of garments at night; also a habitation for the superin- 
tendent, and rooms for his assistant overseers. A supply is also 
kept on hand of such medicines as are likely to be needed in 
cases of slight temporary ailments; and medical services, when 
required, are also afforded by certain charitable physicians who 
attend gratuitously. “The sitting-rooms in the three houses 
have been respectively named after St. Joseph, the patron of 
workmen; St. Vincent of Paul, the great apostle of charity; and 
St. Benedict Labré, the obscure pilgrim, who in Rome often 
sought the night’s rest afforded there to the destitute poor. 
Over the entrance to the clothes-room of the Maison de Lamaze 
are the following lines, which in olden times were inscribed on 
the arch over the portal of a convent of the hospitaler order of 
St. Mathurin, at present the Hétel de Cluny: 

Faites pour Dieu, bonnes personnes, 
A cet hipital vos auménes 
Dargent, de lits, de couvertures, 
Pour héberger les créatures 
Qui viennent Hopital quérir, 
En atdant a les soutenir, 
Et prierons Dieu, que soyez mts 
Dans le ciel, avec vos amis.* 
* For God’s sake, good souls, give to this hospital your alms in money, beds, or blankets, 


for harboring and helping towards the support of the creatures who seek hospital care, and we 
shall pray to God that you may find a place in heaven with your friends, 
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The three houses can together nightly accommodate 450 men, 
and are each under the special supervision of one of the vice- 
presidents. 

The regulations of the refuges, which are read aloud every 
night to the assembled lodgers, are as follows: Each applicant 
for admission is required to give at the office all needed infor- 
mation about himself, religious belief excepted, which is care- 
fully entered in a book. No one ean be harbored for longer 
than three consecutive nights, in which Saturday night does not 
count. After having been admitted the lodger receives a tag 
numbered with the number of the bed assigned to him, and he is 
required to hang it at the head of the bed before turning in. 
Men whoare troubled with vermin—and the percentage of these 
is pretty large—are required to undress in the disinfecting-room 
and leave their clothes to be disinfected, and are there supplied 
for the night with a long cotton night-shirt.* Foot-baths of 
warm water in winter are provided for such as are weary and 
footsore from much walking, and for all others who desire them. 
Nobody is allowed to leave the premises before the next morn- 
ing. Bed-time is at 9.30, and before retiring night prayers, con- 
sisting of only an Our Father and Hail Mary, are recited from a 
platform, either by the vice-president or the superintendent, for 
the benefit of the assembled company before him. Every one, 
no matter what his religious belief may be, is expected, while 
these short prayers are being said, to keep silent, have his head 
uncovered, and either kneel or stand. Many respond, and all 
behave in a proper manner. Frequently, before prayer-time, 
the vice-president in charge, or one of the managers, each in turn 
attends and addresses a few heartfelt, consolatory words to the 
recipients of the charity. Smoking, improper conversations or 
books, and political discussions are strictly forbidden. Decency 
in dressing and undressing, and moral behavior throughout, are 
obligatory. Any lodger who is found to have fouled his bed is 
deprived of it. Misbehavior or violation of the rules is punish- 
ed by expulsion, and the expelled offender can never be read- 
mitted. All needed facilities are afforded for writing letters to 
relatives and friends, which are stamped and mailed by the house 
free of charge. The hour for rising is at five or six, according to 
the season of the year; half an hour is allowed for dressing and 


* In 1885, 22,311 out of 56,590 lodgers duly attended to leaving their clothes in the disin- 
fecting-room ; 3,959, who should have done likewise, neglected to conform to the regulation, 
and in consequence the beds occupied by them had to be put through the purifying process. 
These offenders were deprived of their beds and sent to sleep in bunks on bottoms of hard 
boards, 
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washing face and hands, which last each one musi do; and then, 
after making up his bed, sweeping the floor around it, and assist- 
ing, if asked, toward keeping the premises clean and tidy, be off 
to look for work. Men in need of clothing and shoes are assist- 
ed as far as the stock on hand of new or second-hand articles, 
charitably contributed to the vestiary, will allow. A half-pound 
chunk of bread is given to those who are hungry, and they get 
it immediately after admission. Other food relief is afforded | 
during the day-time to such as are looking for work, in the shape 
of bread-tickets or tickets for soup, meat, and vegetables, which 
are available at certain depots, called fourneaux, established in 
Paris by the Society of St. Vincent of Paul and the Société Philan- 
thropique. In 1885 the CZuvre distributed 75,459 rations of bread 
and 14,641 of these tickets. The superintendents have so far been 
selected from army captains on the retired list ; their assistants, 
who are also old retired soldiers, sleep in the dormitories to 
keep order and enforce observance of the rules. On Easter 
Sunday and Christmas a collation is given to the lodgers hap- 
pening to be then in the house, in order to mark the holy sea- 
son by a little proper rejoicing. The charitable work done by 
the GEuvre during the seven years ending 31st December, 1885, 
and about six months of 1878, may be summarized in the follow- 
ing figures : 
SHELTER FOR ONE RATION TICKETS FOR 


NIGHT. LODGERS. "BREAD OR MEAT. 


2,874 
19,412 28,191 

26,555 
27,950 25,312 
32,406 33,023 

37,041 
50,430 91,136 
: 56,590 90, 100 


721,563 253,258 


The average ger capita of night-shelter afforded is stated to 
have been in 1879 2.8, and in 1880 3.16 nights. In an aggre- 
gate of 109,197 poor sheltered up to the end of 1885, not a single 
offence against discipline or morality had been complained of. 

Fully one-half of the men lodged in 1885 got the regulation 
half-pound of bread, and their respective nationalities were as 
follows: 


49,109 Frenchmen, 11 Asiatics. 
7,348 Europeans, 55 Americans, 
65 Africans, 2 from Oceanica. 
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And they were far from being mere tramps. Much the great- 
er part were laboring men of all kinds out of work and without 
means, and classified under eleven distinct general kinds of regu- 
lar labor. There were besides 3,76: commercial employees (a 
poorly paid class which has great difficulty in finding employ- 
ment), 170 classified as artists, 355 belonged to the liberal profes- 
sions, 778 were pedlars or men earning a livelihood in the streets, 
118 were seamen, and 1,950 followed no business. The assistance 
thus afforded has obviated the necessity, otherwise unavoidable, 
of many arrests for vagrancy. There have been edifying instan- 

_ces of honesty, and numerous oues of gratitude in particular, on 
the part of the poor men who have been thus relieved. 

The accounts of receipts and expenditures of the Geuvre are 
kept very clearly and accurately, and show for 1885 total receipts 
from all sources, 87,694.25 francs ($17,538 85); aggregate of 
regular expenses, 59,782.65 francs ($11,956 53); extraordinary 
expenses, 11,013.75 francs ($2,202 75). 

The appreciative interest in the GEuvre taken by all the pub- 
lic, and in general by the press, has been great and very encour- 
aging, not in Paris alone but even throughout France. People 
of wealth and high social positions, titled men and women, have 
given very liberally. Jews, particularly the wealthy ones, have 
also done a good share. The celebrated painter, Ernest Meis- 
sonier, upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his ar- 
tistic life, got up in 1884 an exhibition of his paintings, which 
produced 34,267.35 francs net ($6,853 47), of which amount ‘he 
gave four-fifths to the GEuvre and one-fifth for the benefit of the 
poor of Poissy, where he resides during part of the year. A 
conscientious workman, whose labor on six days of the ‘week 
amply sufficed for his support, but who was compelled to work 
on Sundays, satisfied his conscience by handing what he earned 
on the day of rest to the charity. For four years, inclusive of 
1885, the Holy Father has formally sent his blessing not alone to 
the dispensers but also to the recipients of the blessings of the 
Refuge, and by brief dated 22d March, 1882, conferred indul- 
gences upon the former. His Eminence Cardinal di Rende, late 
nuncio to Paris, presided at the general meeting held in 1885. 
In 1882 thirty bishops of France sent in their felicitations and ex- 
pressions of encouragement. 

The example set by Paris has been followed by other cities 
of France and of the Continent; Geneva, however, being an ex- 
ception, for its night-refuge for men, women, and children dates 
from 1876. In 1880, through the efforts of the Swiss consul, a 
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refuge was opened in Lyons containing 54 beds; in 1881 one in 
Moscow having 660 beds for men and 120 for women; in Rouen 
at the close of 1882, through the zealous efforts of a priest there 
and the patronage of his Eminence Cardinal de Bonnechose, one 
has been established in what was formerly the Chapel des Saints 
Anges, under the title of Hospitalité Catholique de Rouen. Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Aix, and Cette have respectively enriched them- 
selves by the establishment of one, and Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
Havre, Boulogne, and St. Quentin were contemplating in 1885 to 
follow suit. A very well equipped one for men and women was 
opened in Milan in November, 1884. One was founded in 
Lisbon in 1881 by His Majesty Dom Luis I. under a name 
signifying “ The Work of Night Harboring.” 

The night-shelter afforded by the Catherinettes for so many 
centuries in Paris to poor women only, of which mention has 
been already made, has now become the work of the Société 
Philanthropique, which was founded in that city in 1780, “at a 
time when sensitive hearts, imbued with the doctrines of J. J. 
Rousseau, were aiming to establish on earth a universal mother- 
hood.” After having found out by experience that the indis- 
criminate giving of alms in money, though ever so well meant, 
was not productive of good results, the society concluded to re- 
strict its relief to six classes of poverty only: 1. Destitute per- 
sons eighty years old and over; 2. Persons born blind; 3. Poor 
women about to be confined with their sixth legitimate child; 
4. Poor widows or widowers having six legitimate children to 
support; 5. Poor parents burdened with a family of nine chil- 
dren; 6. Crippled workmen. Louis XVI. took the society under 
his protection and contributed to it a monthly allowance of five 
hundred livres. The Revolution swept away both the monarch 
and the association. The latter, however, was revived in the 
year viii. of the French Republic, through the instrumentality 
of “ Citizens” Pastoret and Mathieu de Montmorency, and has en- 
dured to the present day, and celebrated in due course its cen- 
tennial anniversary. After having accomplished a great deal of 
varied relief for the working-classes and the poor of Paris, it 
turned its attention towards providing night-refuges and finding 
employment for poor women, and on 20th May, 1879, opened one 
at No. 253 Rue St. Jacques, in an old, dilapidated, but very spa- 
cious hired building. At night a red light is hung over the 
door to direct seekers to the place. The institution, which is 
under lay management, a female superintendent and assistants, 
harbors homeless women and their children, when they have any, 
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for three nights only, and gives them a meal, consisting of bread 
and a bowl of good soup, before going to bed. The hospitality 
had, of course, to be extended also to children, whom mothers 
could not be told to leave outside; so that cradles have had to 
be provided as well as beds. But boys from five to twelve years 
old are sent to the night-refuge for men. The house, which is 
not far from the Hospice de la Maternité and other hospitals, 
has had many destitute convalescent applicants from these 
places; and other women who stop with midwives provided by 
public charity, and who have to leave on the thirteenth day after 
confinement, when they are hardly strong enough to bear fatigue, 
are much benefited by three nights’ stay in the house. Admis- 
sion is from seven to nine, and is applied for at an office. Appli- 
cants, after having given needed information about themselves, 
which is entered in a book, are taken into a private room and in- 
spected by female assistants with sharp and practised eyes, to 
ascertain if they are troubled with vermin on their persons. In 
that case they are assigned to special beds which are disinfected 
every day. They next go to the waiting-room, where they listen 
to some short instructions from the superintendent and a few 
words of encouragement from the manager in charge. And then 
the bowls of soup are brought in, and after they have emptied 
them, usually with the eagerness indicative of hunger, they go off 
to bed. Such as have children place them in cradles by their bed- 
side, and not a few are observed to kneel down in prayer before 
turning in. In the morning after rising every occupant is ex- 
pected to take a shower-bath and to make herself as clean as she 
can with the facilities afforded; after which she gets breakfast 
in the shape of a second bowl of soup, and must then be off to 
look for work. Ragged subjects are provided with garments 
from the clothes-room, which is supplied by offerings of clothing, 
second-hand and new, from charitable persons. The society, in 
view of the aggregate of what it has done, has been recognized 
by government, on the 27th September, 1839, as being of public 
utility. After the night-refuge had been in operation a little while 
a M. Emile Thomas, a benevolent man, dropped in one day, was 
much pleased with what he saw, and gave ten francs. Shortly af- 
terwards he died, and by his will left 200,000 francs ($40,000) 
to the society, to be applied to the particular work which had im- 
pressed him so favorably. In consequence the house was named 
after him Maison Emile Thomas. Then a lady, Mme. Camille 
Favre, made a donation of 120,000 francs ($24,000) for the exten 

sion of the charity. These munificent gifts enabled the society 
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to open two other night-refuges—one in the Rue Labat and the 
other in the Rue de Crimée. Each one of the three is under the 
special care and inspection of one of the board of managers. 
At the house in the Rue Labat medical advice can be had free of 
charge three times a week; and to the house in the Rue de 
Crimée, which has been named Maison Camille Favre, there has 
been attached a free dispensary for children, under the charge of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame du Calvaire, where medical advice 
and medicines can be had three times a week. A refuge was 
also opened in 1879, by another society, where destitute women 
can lodge and be employed for three months, waiting for em- 
ployment elsewhere. They are charged 70 centimes (14 cents) 
per day for their board and lodging, and are credited. by what 
their work has brought, and they get the difference, if any, when 
they leave. 

The statistics for 1883 show that in an aggregate of 5,595 fe- 
males harbored in that year there were 27 teachers, of whom two 
taught music; 7 dames de compagnie (lady-companions), 52 shop- 
girls, 1,532 servants of all work, 487 cooks, 560 chambermaids, 
256 charwomen, 1,543 workwomen, 254 laundresses, 716 women 
living by day’s work, and 86 avowing no regular business. A 
touching incident happened onenight. Quite late, long after the 
hour of closing, repeated rings were heard, and when the door 
was opened a neatly-dressed, pretty young girl rushed in ex- 
claiming, “,O save me! save me!” She was a teacher employed 
in a boarding-school in the environs of Paris, where she earned 
only her board and lodging. The principal of the school, in 
order to save the expense of her board during a vacation of one 
week, required her to spend that time elsewhere. Not knowing 
where to go, she came to Paris with only twelve francs ($2 40) 
in her pocket, and put up at a small hotel in the Quartier Latin. 
It was during the carnival season, and some students, who had 
seen her come in and had noticed that she was pretty and alone, 
so alarmed her with their behavior and their attempts to pene- 
trate into her room, that she ran down into the street and applied 
for protection to a policeman, who pointed out to her the red 
lantern of the Maison Emile Thomas and told her to go there. 
She did, and spent her week’s vacation under its roof. 

The sights at the dispensary for children attached to the 
Maison Camille Favre are often very saddening. A large pro- 
portion of the pathological cases brought there are of children 
afflicted with scrofula or the rickets, or otherwise ina low, weak 
physical condition, and in a great number of cases the doctor’s 
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inquiries elicit the fact that the weak, rickety, suffering child 
was brought up, not on the breast, as nature has provided, but 
with the bottle, and was fed with soup and nourishing food too 
soon. All that is possible is done for them, under medical direc- 
tion, by the sisters, of whom the children become very fond. 
They are bathed often, and the strengthening treatment other- 
wise succeeds in many instances. 

It would seem, for obvious reasons, a pity to miss giving here 
some interesting particulars of what has been done in Madrid 
and in Rome for the charity which is the subject of this paper. 

The association of La Santa Hermandad del Refugio y Piedad 
(The Holy Brotherhood of Refuge and of Piety) was founded in 
1615, under the patronage of the Immaculate Conception, by a 
religious, Father Bernardino de Antequera, assisted by two 
pious laymen. In 1701 Philip V., grandson of Louis XIV. of 
France, conferred upon the society the patronage and administra- 
tion of the church and hospital of San Antonio de los Alemanes 
(St. Anthony of the Germans). Besides affording to the desti- 
tute of both sexes a night’s lodging and an evening meal, consist- 
ing of one pound of white bread and two eggs, the brotherhood 
conveys sick and insane persons to the hospitals of Madrid and 
of the provinces, visits at their homes infirm persons, conva- 
lescents, and women in confinement, gathers up foundlings and 
sends them to the hospital of La Inclusa, provides nurses when 
wanted for orphans and poor children, and pays for sick per- 
sons who need to go to a watering-place the expense of their 
journey and stay there. The aggregate cost of this “ fresh-air 
fund,” of which 667 persons in 1885 got the benefit, amounted to 
37,500 francs ($7,500). 

In former times the members of the brotherhood did their 
work personally, each in his turn. They went through the 
streets of Madrid at the evening Angelus, ringing a bell to 
summon the poor destitute, and themselves bore in sedan chairs, 
decorated with paintings of the Immaculate Conception and 
St. Michael, infirm and wounded subjects to the hospitals. They 
wore on their necks a metal crucifix, which they offered to be 
kissed by the dying. The charity is directed by a superior 
council, which apportions the work among three subdivisions of 
service. 

In 1885 they took in and fed 7,484 persons. Each child, no 
matter how young, gets a full ration, which is handed to its 
mother. A priest and a manager seated at a table receive the 
applicants and interrogate them about needed particulars in 
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regard to themselves, addressing them always as hermano, her- 
mana (brother, sister), and are so addressed in reply. The 
admitted lodgers are then led into the general hall; the men 
are placed on one side and the women on the other, and both 
eat the food which has been given them. After the meal a short 
prayer is said by the brother on duty, and each guest of charity 
goes to the dormitory assigned. 

The oldest night-refuge in Rome is the hospital of Santa 
Galla in via Montanara, which was rebuilt in 1725, and which 
contains 100 beds. It takes in poor workmen and indigent 
strangers who have no home to go to, and gives them a com- 
fortable bed, but neither food nor clothing. Their stay, how- 
ever, is not limited. Female applicants are sheltered in an 
adjoining building under the charge of religious of their sex. 
Both come in at the evening Angelus and leave in the morning 
after assisting at Mass. 

The hospital of the Holy Conception and St. Louis of Gon- 
gaza, on the pzazza Santa Maria Maggiore, was opened December 
8, 1731, and approved by Clement XII. by a brief dated August 
30, 1732. It takes in women only, under very wise regulations 
which there is not space to repeat here. 

Duke Salviali was led by a visit which he made to the Paris 
institutions to found, in 1880, the Circolo San Pietro in the Tras- 
tevere, consisting of a dormitory containing 75 beds, the use 
of which for one night costs only two cents to each male oc- 
cupant, who is not restricted to any number of times. 

The city has near the Coliseum a large hall provided with 
bundles of straw spread along the sides, which is open to any one 
who chooses to avail himself of that primitive form of hospi- 
tality. 

A short account of a kindred charitable association founded 
in Paris in 1885 by M. A. Bourreif, under lay management and 
called CEuvre de la Bouchée de Pain et des Asiles de Nuit (So- 
ciety for Supplying a Mouthful of Bread and a Night’s Refuge), 
would seem to be a proper complement of what has been narrated 
about the CEuvre de |’Hospitalité de Nuit in that city. The asso- 
ciation proclaims as its motto, // ne faut pas que l'on meure de faim ou 
de froid dans Paris ; but so far they have not progressed beyond 
satisfying hunger. Their plan is to open places in which poor 
persons, employees and workmen out of work, can once a day, in 
the evening, getaslice of bread, and besides, if they appear to need 
it from exhaustion, a rationof soup. These places are to be used 
for harboring the indigent at night. Their ultimate success in 
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combining the two purposes seems doubtful. They propose to 
divide Paris into eight sections and open one of these places at 
a central point in each. At the close of 1885 they had opened 
four, and there was an excess of expenditures over receipts 
amounting to 10,644.65 francs ($2,128 93), which the founder 
made good out of his own pocket. The charity is administered 
in this wise: The place is divided by an open-work movable 
partition into two parts, a waiting-room and a distributing-room, 
which latter is equipped with benches on all its sides, a table on 
which to cut the bread, shelves for holding the supply of loaves, 
another table in the middle of the room covered with an oil-cloth 
and set with glasses, fresh water, and a pail torinse the glasses in. 
The bread is cut by a female attendant in about half-pound 
slices, and, after a sufficient number of the expectant recipients 
have been seated, she goes round and serves each with his or 
her slice, which must be eaten on the premises. This lasts until 
the supply of bread is exhausted. The refectories are open at 
nine A.M. in winter and eight in summer. 

The society also sells bread at baker’s prices ; every purchaser 
to the amount of twelve cents receives a metal token for one 
cent, which are redeemed at their full value when presented in 
quantities of not less than sixty tokens. 

The minimum annual subscription is twelve francs ($2 50). 
There certainly is no evidence in the printed documents before 
us that the association works at all in a religious spirit or rests 
to any extent on a religious basis. If this omission be intentional 
it is to be regretted. Even from a utilitarian point of view re- 
ligion is too valuable a help to charity to be wisely ignored. 

L. B. BINSSE. 
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IV. 


ROUND ABOUT THE CORNERS. 


Down the mill road and beyond the dam, Zipporah Colton’s 
advent and the glimpse of her that had been afforded to the deni- 
zens of that quarter had already caused more comment than 
elsewhere in the village. The winter school, presided over by 
the future senior of Yale of whom Lucy Cadwallader had writ- 
ten, had closed late in April, and after that the usual summer 
term was dispensed with on account of the scourge of diphtheria 
which passed through the village, entirely devastating some 
households and demanding tribute from nearly all. It had not 
come as a swift epidemic, but as an intermittent pest, and for two 
months now there had not been a single case. The disease reaped 
a larger harvest in the new quarter than elsewhere, but that, the 
Milton Corners doctor said, was not owing to any unhealthiness 
in the locality, but only to the more abundant food it found. 
Probably the verdict was a just one, for throughout the village 
there were not many mothers whose sore hearts would have al- 
lowed them to echo Mrs. Mesick’s sentiment concerning the les- 
sened numbers of the school. But hers was one of those portals 
which the destroying angel had passed over. Her baby was still 
in his cradle, and the small Mary Jane flourished in healthy and 
serene stolidity. be 

The little settlement below the dam was, in fact, the only part 
of the Milton Centre community where there existed any real 
anxiety concerning the personality of the new teacher. The 
people down there had found the last instructor objectionable in 
a variety of ways, and before the end of his reign a number of 
the elder children were withdrawn. Therefore when Francie 
Popinot and Davie Murray came tearing down the road that 
Saturday afternoon with the announcement, “Teacher's come! 
We seen her gittin’ out at Mesick’s. She’s only a girl!” anxious 
curiosity rose on tiptoe; and as the girl in question came down 
in the early twilight past the factory and beyond the last house, 
it peered at her from nearly every door and window. 

The last house, a moderately large one, setting well back from 
the road, was that occupied by the manager, Paul Murray, his 
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father, who was in failing health, his sister Mary Anne, who was 
his housekeeper, and a pair of twins, David and Fanny, the sole 
juvenile survivors of a more numerous flock with which the elder 
Murray had been blessed. He had been a widower for nine 
years now, his wife having died within a month of her last confine- 
ment, and since then David Murray had aged very fast. At the 
time of her death he was still living in New York, where he was 
born and had remained until within the last four years. Then 
Paul, whose training, paid for by a relative, had been thorough 
in both the theoretical and practical branches of mechanics, and 
who had attracted the favorable attention of John Van Alstyne 
by one of those circumstances which we call accidental, had been 
given the charge of the factory at Milton Centre on terms which 
made it possible for him to assemble them all about him under 
one roof. One of the elder girls had since married and gone 
back to New York, and the second son, John, for whom every 
available pair of hands in the family had striven for years, had 
been ordained the previous June. 

They were all good children, David Murray said ; not one of 
them had ever given him a real heartache. For Paul he had an 
honest, parental admiration, and when he kissed John’s conse- 
crated hands after his first Mass his reverence for the priestly 
office was touched with an unwontedly keen emotion by his 
fatherly love. He would have said that he knew no difference 
between them in his affection; but while he was saying it his 
eyes, falling on Mary Anne, would have unconsciously belied his 
scrupulous tongue, and shown where, above all, he had garnered 
up his bereaved heart. 

Mary Anne was in the kitchen at the back, washing up the 
tea things, with Fanny for assistant, when Davie put his tow head 
in at the door to announce that “teacher’s comin’ down the road 
with a man—guess it’s her father.” Fanny dropped her towel 
and pursued her twin to the front gate, where she hid behind a 
currant-bush to peep out more shyly; and Mary Anne set down 
the tray of teacups and saucers she was about to carry to the 
cupboard, and went into the adjoining room, where her father 
was sitting by the window. From behind his tall armchair she 
could see and not be seen, and, though not curious, she was 
anxious. If it were possible conscientiously to entrust the chil- 
dren to the stranger she desired todo so. Her own school-days 
had been brought to an early close by the exigencies of a large 
and poor family, of which the mother was in feeble health; and 
her ambition for Fanny was that of keeping her at home as long 
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as possible before parting with her, even for a convent training. 
The family income was no longer depleted by the steady outgo 
demanded by John’s education ; but, if that leak had been stopped, 
the sources hitherto supplied by the labor of her father and her 
sister were now closed, and their savings had been heavily drawn 
upon by the sickness and death, not merely of their own little 
ones, but those of their less fortunately situated neighbors. And 
Paul, though her junior, was twenty-six, and ought to be consid- 
ering his own future. So thought his sister, who considered 
every one except herself, and, walking the treadmill of her daily 
duties with a quiet heart, no longer sought any outlook for her- 
self but in the direction of the heavens. In truth, she had never 
sought one elsewhere, but there had been a time when the road 
which was to conduct her thither had seemed to her a different 
one, and she had been obliged to learn the lesson of resignation. 

“Did you notice the people who just passed, papa?” she 
asked in her gentle voice when Mr. Colton and his daughter, 
both of whom had paused at the gate to speak to Davie, had 
gone by. The old man’s eyes were turned in that direction, but 
she knew by long experience that they often saw little of what 
went on before them. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “I heard what Davie was saying, and 
looked out on purpose.” 

“ And what do you think ?” 

“T thought it a good face—young and open and cheerful. I 
suppose that is all we can ask. Isn’t it a good sign that her 
father should have brought her? I liked his looks, too. You'll 
take the children to schoolon Monday, won’t you? Then you'll 
be able to judge a little for yourself.” ’ 

“If only I knew a little more,” sighed Mary Anne, “I would 
open a class here in the next room. But everybody would laugh, 
and indeed I know very well that I can’t spell as I ought to, nor 
write a decent hand. But the children are all coming in for their 
catechism three times a week, and Father Seetin thinks that is as 
much as can be done. He says we must trust Providence for 
the rest until his own hands are stronger.” 

“ And Providence never fails us when we have done all we 
can ourselves,” rejoined her father. ‘ How do you like the idea 
of having to take the young lady into the house ?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Mary Anne doubtfully. “Of course it 
is nothing like what it would have been last winter, when Louisa 
and the children were all here, but I think it a very poor way of 
arranging. How are they going to manage when it comes to 
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the families up in the tenements, where there is no more room 
than they need themselves?” 

“ Hasn’t Paul told you? Some of the men came to him about 
it, and I think it was settled that when her turn comes down 
here we are to let her have the chamber where Louisa slept, and 
they are all to contribute their share toward the expense.” 

“O dear! we may have her half the time at that rate. When 
was that? Of course Paul hadn’t seen her.” 

“ Thursday, I think. I wouldn’t worry about it if I were you. 
It may be the best thing that ever happened to her.” 

While this conversation was going on within-doors Mr. Col- 
ton was saying to his daughter, as they passed up the road, that 
her field of fruitful opportunity for good doubtless lay chiefly in 
this region, 

“ Here,” he added, “their ignorance is not simply of book- 
learning, for Mrs. Mesick says they are mostly Irish Catholics. 
You must do what you can to wean them from their supersti- 
tions, my dear, and try to enlighten them abut the better way.” 

Zip made no answer for a moment. 

“T don’t think that would be very fair,” she said at last. 
“Suppose you had been obliged to give all of us over to a Ca- 
tholic teacher. Would you have liked her to try to enlighten 
us?” 

“ That would have been a very different thing.” 

“JT don’t see how. At any rate, I wouldn’t undertake it. I 
am engaged to teach them how to read and write and cipher, 
and I won’t attempt to meddle with what they think about such 
things as those. Besides, hgw could 1? I don’t know yet what 
I think myself.” 

Zip’s courage was rising to the point of complete frankness 
under the influence of her pleasure at the new sense of freedom 
and the reverse current of displeasure with which she contem- 
plated a sojourn with Mrs. Mesick. For a while the latter feel- 
ing had nearly neutralized the other, but the reaction was begin- 
ning to set in. Interrogated now on any subject, and if she spoke 
at all her words would have had the force of unpremeditated 
candor. But Mr. Colton only sighed and did not pursue the 
topic. 

Father and daughter, with the little Mary Jane between them, 
were standing by the front gate the next morning, about half an 
hour before the time when Mr. Mesick had agreed to bring up 
the farm-wagon to carry them and his wife to church at the 
Corners, when a troop of people, ranging from children to mid- 
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dle age, came up the road, arrayed in their Sunday best and 
generally carrying prayer-books. 

“‘Them’s the hands!” exclaimed the little girl before Mr. 
Colton could ask a question. ‘‘ There's a lot of em goes over to 
church on Sundays.” 

Mrs. Mesick, who was at the front door with the baby, en 
larged further on this fact. 

“ Rain or shine or snow,” she said, “‘ it don’t seem to make 
no great difference. They leave the children to home when it is 
too bad, but the rest of em go splashing through the mud or up to 
their knees in snow when Sunday comes, as if they thought they 
must. I never see the beat of it in my life. As for that Mary 
Anne Murray, she tramps over every single morning of her life 
an’ back before her breakfast. What they want to have church 
on week-days for is more than I can see.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Colton, “1 have often wished that we who 
have more light used what we have as faithfully as they do. I 
have had a good m&ny papists to work for me, off and on, and I 
have always noticed that they do not ‘ neglect to assemble them- 
selves together’ for worship nearly as often as we, who have 
been taught better.” 

“ That’s Paul Murray, the manager,” remarked Mrs. Mesick 
some minutes later. They were all ready for a start now, and 
were awaiting the wagon, which was just issuing from the barn. 

“ Since the dipthery time old John Van Alstyne, who's as 
full of kinks as a fleece o’ wool, has taken to sendin’ his big 
carryall down the road and drivin’ the old folks and the feeble 
ones in to the Corners on Sundays. He never darkens a church- 
door himself, though they never could have kept a preacher here 
at all if it hadn’t bin for him, an’ why he should take so much 
pains for them down there beats me! He sets a sight by Mur- 
ray, though. That’s him in front drivin’, an’ that’s his father, 
an’ old Popinot, an’ old Mis’ Murphy, an’ I dunno who all be- 
hind. They say Mary Anne goes over bright an’ early Sundays 
too, an’ stays home afterward to cook dinner for her folks. It 
was part o’ my bringin’ up that a cold dinner was good enough 
for Sundays, an’ I ’xpect to stick to it.” 

The carryall, which had been some distance off when this 
explanation began, was now whirling round the corner, and the 
broad-shouldered, fair young man who held the reins uttered a 
cheery good-morning to the group in answer to that with which 


Mrs. Mesick greeted him. 
“ He’s a sight for sore eyes,” remarked that matron, “let him 
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be what else he may. When the children were dyin’ round here 
in 'most every house [ dunno what lots o’ folks would ’a’ done 
without him an’ his sister to fetch the doctor an’ help nurse. 
They buried two o’ their own the very first of all.” 

“His children?” asked Zipporah. 

‘Land sakes! he han’t no children; he’s a regular old bach. 
He's got a brother a priest. He was down here last month, an’ 
I saw him passin’ now an’ then with Paul; but he was no touch 
to him for looks. Pile right in now. Wesha’n’t get there much 
before the bell’s done ringin’, for these horses are tired and won't 
go like that team o’ John Van Alstyne’s.”’ 

At Milton Corners Lucy Cadwallader claimed her friends, 
and the Mesicks returned without them, the squire promising to 
drive Zip over before school-time the following morning. They 
adjourned, therefore, to the great white house on a hill command- 
ing the village, where Dr. Peter Cadwallader, familiarly known 
as squire, combined the passive functions of sleeping partner in 
the largest mill in the place with the active ones of the village 
physician. He was growing old and had now a younger assis- 
tant in his profession, but it still engrossed much of his time. 
Bella and Lucy captured Zip after dinner and retired inta the 
grounds with her; and while Mrs. Cadwallader dozed in the 
parlor, the squire and Mr. Colton, who ‘had not very much in 
common, sat out on the front piazza in straw arm-chairs, the 
former enjoying a cigar, and the latter, who had no small vices, 
looking on and listening. Not that Mr. Colton was entirely 
silent, but his contribution to their dialogue, elicited by the 
frank, American inquisitiveness of his host concerning his idea 
in placing Zipporah in such a position, had occurred before the 
point where this chronicle is concerned to take it up. 

“ Well, that’s all right,” said the squire rather dryly, knock- 
ing the ash from his cigar against one of the posts of the piazza. 
“T asked because I heard something of the sort from Lucy, and 
it struck me as rather curious. My notion about girls, espe- 
cially pretty young things like yours, is that they are best off in 
their father’s house until they quit it for a husband’s—suppos- 
ing, of course, that there is no actual need for them to earn their 
living. Otherwise I think they don’t do much but interfere with 
those who do need what they get. I go as far as that in political 
economy and the right distribution of wealth and opportunity, 
and there I stop.” 

‘Don’t you think every one ought to use the powers God 
gave them?” asked Mr. Colton, slightly nettled. 

VOL. XLVI.—13 
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“Certainly I do,” said the squire; “I was only firing off my 
mouth a little at hazard. It is not my affair to criticise your 
views, since they don’t in any wise interfere with mine. Did 
you meet John Van Alstyne over at the Centre?” 

‘““No; I see he has a very handsome property there, what 
with his factory and his house and grounds.” 

“‘ Now, there’s a man,” said the squire, ‘‘ with whose notions 
and his ways of carrying them out I do most emphatically quar- 
rel, on the ground that they seriously interfere with me and 
many other men. What you saw there at the Centre is no cir- 
cumstance compared to the real bulk of his property. What he 
has got soaked away in government bonds would buy up all that 
a dozen times over. He was fairly rich always, for he has owned 
all the land about the mill time out of mind; but his son, who 
died two years after the war, speculated heavily in stocks that 
depreciated and ruined him. The old man risked everything 
and took them off his hands, in hopes to relieve his mind, but it 
was too late for that. The market went up again the very week 
that Bill died, and some of his shares touched the highest notch 
they ever reached, and Van Alstyne caught it on the turn, sold 
out every cent’s worth of fancy stocks he had, and put the pro- 
ceeds in government securities. He had been threatening for 
years to build a factory, and would neither sell nor let a foot of 
the land most available for the purpose, though he had been ap- 
proached by me and others again and again.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Don’t ask me why not where he is concerned. I gave up 
that conundrum long ago. Well, he built his mill and got it 
fairly running just as there came a commercial pressure which 
made all of us here, as well as manufacturers all over the coun- 
try, cut down wages when we did not run on half-time or shut 
up altogether. As for him, he kept on full hours, full hands, the 
same rate of pay as ever, and when we began to grumble because 
our hands hadn’t sense to see that we couldn’t do the same, we 
might as well have talked to a stone. We had the devil’s own 
rew with some of the employees here.” 

“ What is his object? Is he running his mill as a charity ?” 

“ That’s what it amounts to, or did in that special case. It 
was confoundedly rough on us. If he wanted to keep his hands 
through the hard times he might have made it a charity out and 
out. Everybody knew he could afford it, and it would have been 
less invidious with regard to other capitalists. There he goes now, 
driving a load of youngsters down to catechism at St. Michael’s.” 
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“Is he a Catholic? It isn’t a Catholic name.” 

“Catholic?” Squire Cadwallader threw himself back in his 
chair and laughed. “There has never been any more Christian- 
ity of any shape in him than there is in my dog. He hasn’t dark. 
ened a church-door in years to my certain knowledge, though 
his mother was as straight an old Calvinist as ever breathed. If 
he didn’t ruffle up my feathers so where trade is concerned, I 
would own to having a sneaking admiration for him even yet. 
It wouldn’t pay me to imitate his candor in all directions, but he 
is certainly the freest from pretence on his own part, and the 
readiest to wink at other people’s pretences, of any man I know. 
In fact, until he began to tread on my corns about business he 
was the man I liked best and respected most. Well, such is life. 
Pity you don’t smoke, Mr. Colton. You cut yourself off from 
a world of enjoyment,” concluded the squire, biting off the end 
of his second post-prandial Havana. 


V. 
MARY ANNE, 


‘“‘GOOD-MORNING, Van Alstyne,” said Squire Cadwallader as 
he drew rein on the triangular patch of greensward before the 
school-house. “I hope I haven’t kept Miss Colton too long be- 
hindhand. I had to stop on the road and palaver once or twice.” 

There was a group of children on the green, clustered about 
the short, wiry, keen-faced, dark man with snowy hair who ap- 
proached the carriage at this greeting and offered his hand to 
help Zip descend. 

“ Not at all, squire,” he answered, smiling at Zip the while ; 
‘it wants five minutes of nine yet.” 

Zip jumped down, said good-by to her conductor, who re- 
marked that either he or one of his daughters would drive in for 
her the next Friday afternoon, and then waited for Mr. Van Al- 
styne to unlock the school-house door and install her. 

“It isn’t very palatial,” the old man said, turning the key and 
throwing open a door which led into a narrow and not very long 
room, bare of everything but a pile of brush, some split wood, 
and a bench on which stood a large wooden pail, painted blue, 
with a dipper hanging from a nail above it. There were hooks 
driven jnto the walls on every side, whose purpose was manifest 
when the children entered and appropriated them for hats and 
sun-bonnets. The walls were of unpainted buards, as was the 
floor, but the ceiling was plastered and whitewashed. 
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From this entry, which ran the whole depth of the building, 
a side-door led into the school-room proper, which was lighted 
by four windows. Between the two in front stood a table, upon 
the tiniest and lowest of rostrums, and behind it an ample arm- 
chair, unpainted, but darkened, polished, and made mellow in its 
tones by age. On the table was an inkstand, a blank-book with 
marbled covers, a box of chalk, another of pens, a small bell, a 
penholder, and a Bible. A blackboard was let into the wall near 
the table ; behind some desks on the other side was a map of the 
world, and near the back windows on the same wall another 
map of the United States. There was also a stove, badly in need 
of blacking, nearly in the centre of the room. 

* You are the biggest, Francie Popinot,” said Mr. Van Al- 
styne, stopping in the entry. “Suppose you run down to the 
spring and fill this pail. You go along with him, Davie, and see 
that he don’t spill it. Where is Fanny? Coming with Sissy, 
eh? Well, that’s all right. And you, Nick Murphy, take the 
inkstand over to the store and get it filled. The rest of you may 
run out of doors again until Miss Colton rings her bell. Trot 
along now—make yourselves scarce.” 

He turned as the last child disappeared, and bent on Zip- 
porah a look of scrutiny, softened by what she had already de- 
cided to be a very engaging smile. The old man had a Na- 
poleonic contour, aquiline but not too prominently so, and dark, 
piercing eyes overhung by shaggy white eyebrows. She re- 
turned his smile; he held out his hand for the second time, and 
they felt themselves friends. 

“Well, now,” he said, “this is your kingdom for the next 
three months, and it is yet to be seen how you will govern it. 
I am going to give you a few hints, and then I shall leave you to 
your own discretion. There is mighty little intelligent interest 
taken in the school, as I must say to my own shame, though I 
have no one to send to it. You will have a visit from the county 
commissioners before your time is up, but otherwise there won’t 
be a soul to interfere with you unless you say or dg something 
to stir up the religious prejudices of the people. Up to three 
years ago, when the families of some of the factory-hands began 
to settle about here, 1 give you my word there were no pre- 
judices of the sort. You were expected to read a chapter of the 
Bible to the children every morning, but if it suited you to select 
Old or New Testament genealogies day in and day out, there 
was no one to say you nay. But when these Irish and Canadian 
children arrived one of the preachers at the church here took to 
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coming in and lecturing them, and in the end it made so much 
bad blood that I was obliged to put a flea in his ear. [ don’t 
know as you know it, young lady, but I pretty nearly run the 
church here, and on some subjects, chiefly connected with supply 
and demand, I am entitled to speak ‘ as one having authority.’ ”’ 

“ And the school, too?”’ asked Zip. 

“No,” he answered, smiling ; “ 1 pay my quota there and that 
is all. I believe in letting people provide their own necessaries ; 
they appreciate them more justly. 1 keep my benefits, when I 
have any to bestow, for their luxuries. Well, now, I don’t think 
[ have much more to say. I don’t know your views, but I ad- 
vise you to keep them to yourself in school-hours, whatever they 
may be. The youngster who was here last winter went too far 
in the direction of airing his contempt for old ideas of all sorts, 
and my hands are a little afraid of new-comers in consequence. 
It has always been customary to begin school with reading a 
little out of this book ”—laying his hand on the Bible—“ and I 
talked over the matter yesterday with their priest. His people 
won't make any fuss on that account, though he would be glad if 
you would restrict your selections to the New Testament, and 
the praying to a recitation of the Our Father. Will that suit 
you?” 

These remarks took Zipporah Colton greatly by surprise. 

“ Why, it is nothing to me,” she said. “ As far as I am con- 
cerned I would read a chapter or let it alone, recite the prayer 
or not recite it, just as the people here desire.” 

A brilliant idea struck her. 

“Why shouldn’t I give them a couple of minutes or so when 
school opens every morning, require perfect silence, and teli 
them that each one may recite what prayer he chooses, but not 
aloud.” 

“Capital!” said Mr. Van Alstyne; “nobody need quarrel 
with that arrangement. Well, now, I will leave you to your 
own devices. By the way, I am afraid you can’t be very com- 
fortably situated just at present, but, as I told you, I don’t inter- 
fere much with the arrangements made about the school. There 
are no young people at my house, but my daughter-in-law is 
staying with me just now, and | will bring her over after school ; 
and besides spending your week with us in due course, we shall 
hope to see you as often as you feel like coming. I have a piano 
and some books, if you like reading. I’m afraid you won't find 
any very congenial young friends hereabouts—unless,” he added, 
looking out of the window, “ you have the very good taste to 
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cultivate Miss Murray. There she is outside with her little 
sister. Good-morning.” 

Zipporah turned as he went out, and saw him stop to speak 
with a very slight, almost fragile young woman in black, who 
held a little girl by the hand, and whose face was averted from 
her view. Mr. Van Alstyne’s, however, was plainly visible, as 
he had not merely uncovered but held his hat in his hand while 
talking with her. Zip noticed that, and also that the expression 
which she had thought kindly and benevolent when bent upon 
herself had now an added touch of deference which struck her 
as almost reverential. 

“How very much he thinks of her!” she reflected as she 
hung up her hat, and then, after a moment of nervous trepi- 
dation, rang her bell. 

The children came trooping in at once—a characteristic 
group, including such genuine scions of the Eastern States 
bucolic American as Billy Crandall, "Mandy Pulver, and Mary 
Jane Mesick; Irish-Americans like the Murrays, the Murphys, 
and Tim Hickey; the Canadians, Francie Popinot and Phonny 
Leconte ; and even two small negresses, as black and woolly- 
haired as though they had been born in Africa. There was a little 
squabbling over the best desks, which the boys evidently rated 
more or less highly according to their remoteness from the 
teacher, and the girls in the reverse order; and while this pre- 
liminary commotion was settling itself Mary Anne Murray en- 
tered, the shy Fanny still clinging to her hand. But, shy as was 
the eleven-year-old little girl, her elder sister was hardly less so. 
Zip Colton also felt embarrassed, and after a hasty mutual glance 
both of them dropped their eyes. 4 

Whoever has seen a copy or an engraving from that painting 
of Catherine of Siena in which the saint, draped in St. Dominic’s 
white wool, is on her knees in her cell, a skull beside her, the 
divine office lying open close at hand, her eyes fixed upon a cruci- 
fix suspended from the wall, may form a perfect mental image of 
the appearance of Mary Anne Murray. It might have been al- 
most exactly reproduced from her as model by a skilful artist 
who had never seen it. In her own family group she was unique, 
for, though several of them were dark-eyed and dusky-haired, the 
rest were fair and large, like their dead mother, and she alone 
possessed the delicate oval contour of face, the straight nose, the 
sensitive lips and nostrils, which secured her claim to beauty 
even before one forgot them in the soft, wistful, far-aspiring look 
which made her eyes like shrines wherein burned a half-veiled, 
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sacred fire. Looking at her, Zip Colton thought she compre- 
hended the expression in old John Van Alstyne’s face as he 
stood uncovered before her; she herself felt self-rebuked for a 
thousand pettinesses hitherto unthought of; her down-dropped 
eyes were but the outward sign of an interior self upon its knees. 
In all her life the girl had experienced no such sentiment ot 
mingled reverence and compunction. 

“T have brought my little sister Fanny,” Mary Anne said 
presently in a soft, shy voice; “her twin, David, come on before 
with the other boys, but Fanny is rather timid. I hope they 
will both be very good, though Davie is inclined to be boister- 
ous sometimes.” ; 

“IT am sure they will both be very good indeed,” Zip replied 
almost as shyly. And then, as Mary Anne seemed to have no- 
thing more to offer in the way of remark or introduction, Zip 
followed her into the entry and to the door, conscious of an 
unwillingness to lose sight of her and a longing to hear her’ 
speak again. Soa prisoner might feel into whose dungeon had 
suddenly pierced a ray of sunlight which flickered across his 
darkness and then vanished. She put out her hand, which Mary 
Anne took into one roughened and made hard by the manual 
labor which had fallen to her share as the virtual feminine head 
of a large and poor household almost from her childhood. 

“May I come and see you? ” said Zip—“tefore my time 
comes to stay at your house, I mean?” 

“Surely,” answered Mary Anne, her thin, dark cheeks slightly 
flushing, and her first smile adding an assurance of welcome to 
the brief response. 

“T am afraid teaching is a more serious matter than I had 
been thinking it,” added Zip tentatively. She longed to hear 
some expression of opinion. But Mary Anne vouchsafed none, 
or none of the sort that the other girl almost involuntarily ex- 
pected from her. 

“ The children are very young,” was all she said, “at least 
those who are here to-day. There are some older ones, but 
most of them will not begin school until the winter term. I 
don’t think any of them are very far advanced.” 

Then she said good-by, and Zip, after watching until her 
quick steps had carried her out of sight beyond the turn in the 
dusty road, re-entered the school-room and began her work, feel- 
ing herself unaccountably abashed in view of it. Without being 
fully aware of it, the girl had a great fund of that most eva- 
nescent charm of youth, the capacity for enthusiasm, and it had - 
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just been stirred to the emotional point by the first perfect ex- 
emplar she had seen of the beauty of holiness. 


VI. 


BOARDING AROUND. 


“ MARY JANE’S goin’ to take a piece along to-day,” announced 
Mrs. Mesick next morning at breakfast. “J’m goin’ to wash, 
an’ I can’t have anybody more ’n I can help clutterin’ ’round 
under my heels at noon-time.” 

As this remark seemed to be addressed to Zipporah, Mr. 
Mesick having already left the table, she lifted her eyes from 
a rather disgusted contemplation of the muddy coffee at the 
bottom of her cup. Mrs. Mesick had a small tin pail on the 
table beside her plate, and was in the act of thinly buttering 
a thick slice of the heavy bread which her guest found so un- 
‘palatable. She cut it in halves, laid a pickled cucumber be- 
tween them, and deposited the whole in the bottom of the pail; 
then she looked at Zipporah. The girl had been taking a sur- 
vey of the premises early that morning, and had lingered for 
some little time beside the pig-sty, making her first acquaintance 
with porcine infancy without being greatly charmed by it. 

“Goodness!”” thought that observant young person, “ her 
eyes are just like thuse of that old mother-pig. What did you 
say, Mrs. Mesick ?”’ 

“I say Mary Jane’s goin’.to take a bite along to school. 
Sh’d think you'd lik@ to, too. It can’t be very nice trampin’ up 
an’ down the road four times a day.” 

“Oh! I like it,” said Zip; “it isn’t very far, and I get very 
tired, and like a run in the air between the sessions.” 

“Humph! Mary Jane, you go an’ fetch me that apple-pie 
that’s cut out o’ the buttery. Well, it an’t so convenient to 
have you come to-day, Miss Colton. I'll be in the suds all the 
mornin’, an’ was thinkin’ I’d give Mesick an’ me a cold bite at 
twelve o'clock. You,can come if you /#ke, but I shouldn’t think 
it'd be worth your while. I'd better puta hard egg an’ some 
bread an’ butter an’ a slice o’ pie in for you along with Mary 
Jane’s. It'd be all you’d git if you walked up.” 

“ All right,” said Zipporah, rising and going up-stairs. Her 
very healthy young appetite was even now not half-appeased 
by her first acquaintance with the farm breakfast-table, and it 
rebelled loudly against the promised substitute for dinner. Mrs. 
Mesick sold pretty nearly all the eggs she did not leave her 
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setting hens, and skimmed all her milk to feed her churn. As 
she further shared the very general inability of New York State 
farmwives to make light or sweet bread, their universal tendency 
to saleratus biscuits and half-baked pastry, and their habit of al- 
ternating their solid food, as a rule, between corned beef, cured 
pork, and salted codfish, her table was anything but inviting. 
Taken by itself it more than half-explained her husband’s gaunt- 
ness, her own flat-chested meagreness, and the pasty, unwhole- 
some faces of their children. 

‘Whatever am I going to do?” sighed Zip, sitting down on 
her trunk and surveying, not the cheerless room, but the still 
more disagreeable prospect which stretched out before her mental 
vision. “I shall starveat this rate. I wonder if they a// live like 
this? I am as hungry as a bear now; and this is only Tuesday. 
Three days and a half before I get back to Lucy’s and civilized 
cooking! Oh! I shall be picked up dead by the roadside before 
that time.” 

But this was a too melancholy foreboding. By Friday even- 
ing Zip had nothing worse to complain of than her first fit of 
indigestion, though that was severe enough to make Squire 
Cadwallader mutter divers imprecations on the stupidity of all 
concerned. He had takena great fancy to the girl’s bright face 
and pretty ways, and when he drove her into Milton Centre the 
next Monday morning he freed his mind on the subject to Mr. Van 
Alstyne. At noon the old man came over to the school to 
broach to Zipporah a project he had been revolving for some 
days. But she had just gone home with Fanny Murray, and, 
learning that fact from some of the children who had brought 
their dinners, he concluded to defer further action for the pre- 
sent. 

“ A week there won’t hurt her,” he reflected, ‘‘and as Miss 
Murray has probably timed it to come just now on account of 
her brother’s absence, I won't interfere. But after that I will 
take her home with me and arrange the matter with the others.” 

A plan not unlike that which John Van Alstyne was consid- 
ering had also been floating for some time in Mrs. Mesick’s cal- 
culating brain. 

‘“She’s no great hand to eat,” that good woman had remarked 
on Sunday to her husband; “she just picks at things, an’ her 
keep don’t cost much. Besides, they come in for her from Cad- 
wallader’s every Friday, ’t seems, an’ have her stayin’ there till 
Monday morning, an’ that'll be so much clear gain to whoever 
boards her. The best thing ’d be tocall a meetin’ o’ the school 
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committee an’ settle to have her stay here right along, an’ let 
everybody pay in their share to us. She’d think ’t was better, 
too—’t stands to reason a girl can’t like scootin’ ’round so from 
one house to another. I'd go right ’round now, if I was you, 
an’ notify ’em of a business meetin’.” 

“ Plenty o’ time to-morrow. I got to go out as far as Cran- 
dall’s with a load o’ grist, an’ I can let most of ’em know as I go 
along. There won't be any trouble aboutit, I reckon. You just 
send word to her by Mary Jane in the morning that it’s goin’ 
to be that way, an’ I'll fix it afterward.” 

Davie and Fanny Murray stood at the further edge of a nar- 
row strip of woodland which lay just beyond the village when 
Squire Cadwallader drove up the next morning, and Davie, who, 
though a good boy enough, was not afflicted with overpowering 
shyness, snapped his fingers and set up a shout to attract atten- 
tion. The squire drew up to listen. 

“Teacher! teacher!” began the boy, “ Sissy said we was to 
ask you to please come home with us to-day noon; but Mary 
Jane Mesick says you an’t a-goin’ to board with anybody but 
them, an’ that you’ve got to go back with her this afternoon. 
She brought your dinner in her pail. You won't, will you? 
We got a chicken for dinner at our house.” 

.“O dear!” said Zip, looking at the squire. “ What am I 
going to do? I felt sure Mrs. Mesick was thinking of that on 
Friday morning.” 

“If you take my advice,” said the squire, “ you'll go and help 
eat that chicken. The chances are, it had its neck wrung this 
morning, and that it will be as tough as a gad, but the intention 
is worth something. Whose children are those? Murray’s, eh? 
Well, you can’t avoid bettering yourself whatever change you 
make. Mrs. Mesick is the worst skinflint in the lot.” 

“Will you, teacher?” sung out Davie from the road. 

“Yes,” said Zip, “and thank you very much for coming out 
so far to tell me.” 

The carriage went on again. 

“Dear me!” said the girl, “ what a relief that prospect would 
be, if I had not the fear of the other house looming up before me 
in the afternoon!” 

“If I were you,” returned the squire, “I wouldn’t pay any at- 
tention to what little Mesick may say about it, but wait for a 
formal notification. If you find yourself comfortable at the other 
place, stay there for the present. Miss Murray is a very much 
better than ordinary girl, as I had occasion to find out when the 
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sickness was herein the spring. What her housekeeping may be 
like I can’t say, but if it resembles her nursing it ought to be per- 
fect of its kind. Well, good-morning. I will come and get your 
report ot yourself again next Friday.” 

Zipporah had essayed twice within the course of the preced- 
ing week to cultivate Mary Anne Murray’s acquaintance, but 
without result. She had found her absent on the occasion of 
her first call, and occupied the second time with a class in cate- 
chism which it did not seem to occur to her to dismiss, as her 
visitor had rather expected her to do. That had nettled Zipa 
little, and she determined to make no other efforts until these 
should have been responded to. But her spirits rose neverthe- 
less at the prospect of seeing in the privacy of family life the girl 
who had so greatly attracted her. The expression of Mary 
Anne’s face was so youthful that Zip had concluded that they 
must be about the same age, and she hoped they might became 
friends and intimates. She had always had a great many confi- 
dences with her brother Tom; not so many, and those of a dif- 
ferent kind, with her sister Mattie; but she suspected that even if 
she could get into words all she thought and felt on various mat- 
ters, both of them might laugh at her. She had no intention of 
ever trying it, and would, in fact, have been a good deal at a 
loss to enumerate those special niatters which she thought in- 
communicable. But “I am sure I could tell that girl any thing,” 
had been almost the first formula in which her admiration for 
Mary Anne had expressed itself. 

On trial, though, it did not seem so easy to confide in Mary 
Anne Murray. So many avenues by which Zip ordinarily es- 
sayed to reach the goal of friendship proved to be no-thorough- 
fares that she was baffled. In the first place, Mary Anne ap- 
peared to have no sense of humor. Zip had made them laugh so 
heartily over at the squire’s when she recited the history of her 
week in Mrs. Mesick’s company that, although she instinctively 
avoided, before the Murrays, the criticisms of a more personal 
kind which she had not scrupled to repeat there, she thought 
she might recount how Mrs. Mesick, on finding a picture of . 
Shakspere pushed inside one of her blank-books, had asked if he 
were an acquaintance, and, on being told that he died some years 
before Zip’s birth, answered that she remembered now, but 
thought this might be one of his sons. Mr. Murray smiled at 
this anecdote, but Zip stumbled over it as she looked at Mary 
Anne’s listening but otherwise unresponsive face. 

“I don’t believe she knows any better, either,” reflected the 
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girl, aghast. When they were alone together the first evening, 
Mr. Murray and the children having gone to bed early, and 
Mary Anne bending over a basket piled high with mending and 
stockings to darn, Zip, who brought her thimble and begged to 
help, plunged into the subject of her favorite novels. It was so 
easy to tell what one thought and felt one’s self, and to get at 
what other girls thought, by discussing the heroes and heroines 
one liked best. Alas! Mary Anne knew nothing of Jane Eyre 
and Rochester ; she had never heard of Ethel Newcome or Laura 
Pendennis; she had no opinion as to whether Maggie Tulliver 
were or were not foolishly heroic in rejecting Stephen; her ig- 
norance was complete of Ditah Morris and Ruth, of Heathcliffe 
and Paul Emmanuel, of the Heir of Redclyffe, and even of Ellen 
Montgomery and Elfleda Ringgan. 

Had she never read a story, then? Oh! yes. Mary Anne 
smiled slightly at that question. She did not read them often; 
in fact she never read much, because she had had the care of all 
the house since she was fifteen, and there used to be a great deal 
to do—more than there was now, when there were so few of 
them and Paul earned so much money. But it was not easy to 
get good help; the girls all preferred to work in the mill, and 
you couldn’t blame them for that. When they went up-stairs 
she would show Miss Coltom the story she liked best; it was 
about the martyrs, and Cardinal Wiseman wrote it. But gene- 
rally she did not care much for reading. Paul had a great many 
books, but he kept them in his office at the mill. Paul had gone 
to New York and elsewhere for Mr. Van Alstyne, and might be 
away a week or more. Mr. Van Alstyne had the key of the 
office. They were mostly books about mechanical things, she 
believed, and then there were his music-books. He had a great 
many of those, and as soon as they got a little more beforehand 
with the world he meant to buy Fanny a piano. 

‘‘[s he musical?” asked Zip, with a surprise she hardly knew 
how to account for. 

“Oh! yes. Paul loves music more than anything else, unless 
it is machinery. But there were so many of us until lately, and 
we have had so much sickness, that my father fell into debt, and 
we only began to work out of it when Paul came here. And 
since then Paul undertook to send John to Rome to study.” 

After a little Zip essayed another topic. 

“ Do you like living in the country?” she asked, folding up 
the much-mended pair of Davie’s socks to which she had con- 
tributed one more darn. 
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“Not much. Don’t take another pair, Miss Colton. You are 
very kind, but I am afraid you will tire your eyes.” Mary Anne 
looked up at the clock, which marked the quarter to nine. 
‘*Wouldn’t you like to go up to your room?” 

“ Are you coming ?” , 

“ Not yet; I have several things to do.” 

_ “Then I will stay too,.if you will let me. All last week I 
went to bed before nine. I couldn’t help myself, for Mrs. Mesick 
never seemed to have more than an inch of candie to spare me 
when she blew the candle out down-stairs. Why don’t you like 
the country? I have never been out of town much before, but I 
think that on the road beyond here, where the woods begin, it is 
lovely. And your house and garden are so pleasant I should 
think you would like it.” 

“TI would like it better at the Corners,” said Mary Anne, be- 
ginning to put away her work; “the church is so far away from 
here.” 

“The church?” asked Zip, surprised. 

“We always lived so close to one before. And it is so com- 
fortable to be able to run in and make a visit whenever one has 
a minute to spare.” 

“Well, you have a good many neighbors just about here ; 
but then, of course, you don’t care to visit much with the 
hands.” 

“T didn’t mean that. Oh! yes; why shouldn’t I visit the 
hands? I don’t have much time for that sort of visiting.” 

Zip doubled and tried a new tack. 

“ What is the book about that you are going to lend me? 
Couldn’t you tell me the story of it?” 

“Oh! I couldn’t. It is about the martyrs, and there is a 
slave girl in it who is very good.” 

Mary Anne got up and lighted a small lamp. 

“When you go up to your room,” she said, “I will get it for 
you. I’ve got bread to set, and then I am going up too.” 

‘“‘Can’t I stay until you are ready!” 

Mary Anne looked distressed, and Zip noticed it. 

“Oh! never mind,” she said, a little huffed ; “ I don’t want to 
be in your way.” 

“Qh! it isn’t that,” said Mary Anne hastily. “To-morrow 
night, if you like, 1 shall be very pleased. But—” she stopped 
again, so evidently embarrassed that Zip suddenly felt her vexa- 
tion evaporate and a desire to reassure the other girl succeed it. 
And that, it was plain, could only be accomplished in one way. 
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She followed her to the exquisitely neat chamber above the 
room where they had been sitting ; and Mary Anne, setting the 
lamp down on a table beside the small iron bedstead, went out 
again, returning presently with a well-thumbed copy of Fadiola. 
Then they bagle each other good-night, and directly afterward 
Zipporah, who had opened her window as soon as Mary Anne 
left her, thought she heard the house-door at the back open and 
close very softly, and then quick steps in the gravel at the side. 
An inquisitive impulse seized her, and she looked out into the 
dark road. A slight figure, carrying a lighted lantern, turned 
the corner of the house and tripped away in the direction of the 
factory. 

“Where can she be going at this hour?” wondered Zipporah. 
She watched and waited for ten minutes or more, and then be- 
gan to turn over the pages, which the first glance had shown her 
to be interesting. She soon forgot Mary Annein them, and when 
she heard the same quiet opening and shutting of the lower door, 
she found that nearly an hour had elapsed since Mary Anne went 
up the road. 

Zipporah awaked the next morning very early, before it was 
yet light, and lay still a few moments trying to collect her 
thoughts, confused at first by her new surroundings. Then she 
slipped out of bed, and, throwing a shawl around her, went to the 
open window and looked out. Her room faced the east, and it 
was just growing gray onthe horizon. Her watch, which she 
could barely see in the dim morning twilight, told her that it 
wanted a quarter to five. At the same instant came a light tap 
at her door, and, going thither, she found Mary Anne fully dressed 
and with a candle in her hand. : 

“T heard you move about,” explained her young hostess, 
‘and I was afraid you might be ill, so I came to see before go- 
ing out.” 

“Oh! no; but I always wake early in a new place. Are you 
going fora walk? May I come?. I was just wishing for some 
one to go with me. In all my life I never saw the sun rise.” 

“Can you be ready very soon?” said Mary Anne doubtfully. 
“TI am going a great way, and cannot wait very long.” 

“T will be down by five, if that will do,” returned Zip, begin- 
ning her toilet as the other girl closed the door behind her. 

“I wonder if'she is going to church?” she reflected, as she 
twisted the thick rope of her hair, and suddenly recalled what 
she had heard Mrs. Mesick say a week before. “She is an early 
Christian, at all events, if these are the hours she keeps. I have 
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a great notion to go with her, unless she objects. I wonder 
where she went last night. If she were different I would ask 
her, but there is a wall of reserve about her that I don’t see any 
way to break through. I wish she were not quiteso—so smooth. 
She is like an egg.” 

Zip smiled over that fancy, which was a nearer approxima- 
tion to literal truth than she supposed. All the glory of this 
daughter of the King was so thoroughly within that not only did 
she herself suspect nothing of it, but as a rule those about her 
had never been much more discerning. For the most part they 
lived in her atmosphere without fully recognizing from what 
source its charity proceeded. It needed strangers, like Mr. Van 
Alstyne or the squire, to appreciate an unselfishness so entire as 
to be unconscious. As to Zipporah Colton, she had seen too 
little of her and under too favorable surroundings to have been 
struck with that characteristic. It was the beauty of Mary 
Anne’s face and eyes which fascinated her, the purity like that 
of a lily which seemed to enfold her, and which abashed as much 
as it attracted the younger girl. 

They started up the road together, talking a little at first, but 
soon relapsing intosilence. When they reached the school-house 
Mary Anne paused a minute. 

“Perhaps you’d better not come any further, Miss Colton,” 
she said. “It will soon be light, but you will not like to come 
back alone through the woods. There is never any one there so 
early, but—” 

“Are you going to church?” asked Zip, and, as Mary Anne 
signified a rather surprised assent, ‘“ Mrs. Mesick told me you 
walked to the Corners every morning for that. Can’t I go 
along? I would like to. I have never been in one of your 
churches.” 

“Surely. But we must hurry. I have been going rather 
slow on your account, fearing to tire you; but now we must 
make haste. The Mass begins at a quarter to six.” 

“T never knew,” said Zip as they quickened their pace, “ that 
you had service every day. Is that so everywhere?” 

‘Oh! yes; in New York, where there were five priests attached 
to our church, there were five Masses every morning. That 
made it very easy for me. I could go either before or after 
breakfast. But at Milton Corners there is only Father Seetin, 
and so I am obliged to start very early.” 

Apparently Mary Anne had found her tongue. Zip had heard 
no speech so long from her before, for, though she had extracted 
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various items of information the previous night, it had been by 
dint of repeated questions. She tried another turn of the tap, 
with no other motive in view than that of making Mary Anne 
talk, on whatever subject. 

‘‘I don’t know what the Mass is, but I can’t see why there 
should be so many in one day at one church. I should think 
one would be enough.” 

“I can’t explain,” said Mary Anne; “there is really only 
one, and that is being said continually. All over the world 
there is never any minute when it is not being offered on some 
altar.” 

“ Are you obliged to go every day?” 

“Oh! no; I go because | like to.” 

They were both silent for a little, and then Zip began again : 

“ Do you know, I can’t understand anybody—any young per- 
son, I mean—really “ing to go to church. I am afraid | shall 
shock you very much, but I hate to go, and I think Sunday—at 
least I did think so until I came away from home—the very dis- 
malest day of the week. Over at Squire Cadwallader’s it is 
better. They don’t go to the same sort of church, and they go 
only once a day. Huw anybody can enjoy sermons I can’t un- 
derstand.” 

“TI love sermons,” said Mary Anne, “but I hardly ever hear 
one any more. Father and the rest goover to the High Mass on 
Sundays, and I stay at home usually and get dinner for them. 
If Paul does not come back before Monday, perhaps | shall go 
too next Sunday.” 

“You are a professor, then?”’ said poor Zip, in a half-hope- 
less effort to fathom such a peculiar state of mind.  — 

“ A professor?” echoed Mary Anne in an equally bewildered 
tone. 

“Yes; you have been converted, I mean. I came very 
near trying to be the week before I came here, but I was very 
much excited at the time, and afterwards I was very glad | 
didn’t.” 

“1 am afraid I don’t understand,” said Mary Anne, and then 
followed another silence. Then Zip tried again. 

“1 began to read the book you lent me, and I like it very 
much. I think there must have been something fine about being 
a Christian in those days, when all the world was against you, 
and you ran the risk of being tortured and killed for your faith. 
But now it is all the other way. Youaren’t supposed to be half- 
respectable until you have joined the church—that is, by some 
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folks. I know others who think a great many church-members 
only pretend to believe for the sake of respectability. Squire 
Cadwallader said as much to me when we were driving in last 
Monday morning.” 

“I can’t say,” returned Mary Anne. “I have hardly known 
any except Catholics. There was one girl who used to work at 
the shop with Louisa before we came here, but she was a Jew- 
ess. And after she began visiting at our house she asked for in- 
struction and was baptized. Iwas her godmother. She suffered 
enough, and I never heard what became of her. She was nearly 
of age, but her parents sent her back to Germany and they were 
very angry with us. But it was not our fault. She kept com- 
ing, and asking questions of papa, and borrowing books, and by 
and by she wished to be baptized. What could anybody do?” 

“Then you have never known any Protestants?” 

“Unless Mr. Van Alstyne is one. But he never goes to 
church, he says; though Fanny told me he did goin to catechism 
when he drove them all over the Sunday before school began. 
He is very good; he does everything for his hands, especially if 
any of them are sick or feeble.” 

“Well,” said Zip, ‘‘I have never known any Catholics be- 
fore, except that generally the girl in the kitchen would be one. 
I have taught two or three of them to read and write. But I 
never heard much about them, except now and then a stray ser- 
mon about—well, what they call your superstitions. I beg 
your pardon, you know; that is not my word. I should like 
very much to know more about them.” 

“Very well; I will give you a-catechism. I am not very 
good about explaining things. That is the church just beyond 
the bridge. Father Seetin would be the person to ask, if you 
really wish to understand.” 

As what Zip really wished to understand was Mary Anne 
Murray, so as to comprehend the curious fascination exercised 
over her by a girl so simple, so uneducated, so little acquainted 
with the things in which she herself was interested, this sugges- 
tion found no favor in her eyes, and the conversation again lan- 
guished. Lewis R. Dorsay. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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DISTURBANCE OF THE SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM. 


“ As, therefore, in the case of these two men, so in two families, in two 
nations, in two kingdoms, this test of tranquillity [the practice of civic and 
religious virtue] holds good ; and if we apply it vigilantly and without pre- 
judice, we shall quite easily see where the mere show of happiness dwells 
and where real felicity ” (Czty of God, book iv. chap. 3).* 

IN casting a glance through the material universe we behold 
on all sides evidences of the most wondrous harmony, which 
some philosophers, as Pythagoras, have likened to the symphony 
of musical numbers, the ‘“‘music of the spheres.” And this is 
what one should have expected to find. The cosmos, nature, is 
the production of God, who is essential order and harmony, the 
norm of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, disposing and 
arranging all things in measure, weight, and number. The 
stamp of design everywhere betokens the Designer and reveals 
the symmetry of his plan. The laws of nature are admirably 
adapted to accomplish the purposes for which they are des- 
tined. Only occasionally, as a consequence of the rebellion of 
man in Paradise, confusion occurs, some of the forces of nature 
transcending their circuits and contending with one another in 
fierce elemental strife. But soon the law of equilibrium asserts 
its sway, acting as a supreme law to which, happily, all other 
laws are subservient, and order reigns again. 

Thus physicists, when treating of electricity, tell us that 
this agent is really but one fluid, or, more exactly, one continuity 
of a subtile matter in vibration, though working in two different 
currents, positive and negative, which they scientifically indicate 
by the “ plus” and the “ minus” sign respectively. Ordinarily 
the currents work in harmony, the one even readily attracting 
the other. But it may happen that one “stream” or current ac- 
cumulates more power than the law of equilibrium tolerates; 
antagonism is the result, culminating in a violent and possibly 
destructive explosion, whereby the equilibrium is regained. So 
-we observe at times that little clouds are gathering along the 
horizon. They gradually become larger and more irregular in 
form, and grow wrathfully menacing as they advance. They are 
surcharged with electricity, ar.d, coming in contact with other, 

*. . . Ut ergo in his duobus hominibus, ita in duabus familiis, ita in duobus populis, ita in 


duobus regnis, regula sequitur zquitatis : qua vigilanter adhibita, si nostra intentio corrigatur, 
facillime videbimus ubi habitet vanitas, et ubi felicitas. 
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even minor, electric forces, wreak their pent-up fury in the various 
phenomena of storms and tempests with all their dread accom- 
paniments and consequences, the price paid for the restoration 
of the equilibrium. Inthe moral order, also, the social atmos- 
phere is similarly disturbed. The unbalanced motors produc- 
ing the disturbance must likewise be adjusted, whether by ad- 
ministrative tact or by popular violence it is for civil rulers to 
determine, for the equilibrium must be preserved in society. 
Society has its laws—laws which may not be contravened heed- 
lessly ; the social equilibrium can be as little disturbed with im- 
punity as the reign of nature’s laws, else there will arise the 
fearful Nemesis, like Samson, to crush the very disturbers be- 
neath the pillars of the social fabric. 

Would to God that men would study these social laws as 
they study the laws of nature; that they would study human 
history with the same diligence with which they apply them- 
selves to natural history! It would profit as much if not more 
for themselves and for society. 

Society, like electricity, is moving in two streams or currents 
which terminate in two poles, the one positive, the other nega- 
tive; as in electricity, they are essentially the same; they work 
in two different ways, yet so that they attract each other without 
absorbing each other. These two virtually opposite poles are, 
technically, /rdividualism, or the mode, the condition of individu- 
ality ; and Socialism, or the busy domain of the sdcial estate. To 
the wilful or unconscious ignoring and suppressing of the re- 
spective rights of these two modes of man’s existence and action 
must be traced the violent disorders threatening to rend the 
body politic; and to show this is our present object. It is 
plain that we are zot employing the terms tnxdividualism and so- 
cialism in their now quite general and odious signification. 

Man, as such, or in himself, is primarily an isolated agent ; by 
his nature and destiny, however, he is also an associate factor. 
He is an individual being first, a social being afterwards: Prius 
est esse quam esse taliter. God in his essence is the highest indi- 
vidual, and man is similar to him in this respect, having been 
created according to the image and likeness of God. As such 
he was introduced into Paradise, to exercise his individual 
rights, to “have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts, and the whole earth, and every 
creeping creature that moveth upon the earth.”* “And the 


* Gen. i, 26. 
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Lord God having formed out of the ground all the beasts of the 
earth, and all the fowls of the air, brought them to Adam to see 
what he would call them; for whatsoever Adam called any living 
creature, the same is its name. And Adam called all the beasts 
by their names, and all the fowls of the air, and all the cattle of 
the field; but for Adam there was not found a helper like him- 
self.”* “And the Lord God said: ft is not good for man to be 
alone: let us make him a help like unto himself.” + It is not good 
that man be alone; his very nature and helpless condition make 
him necessarily a social being. In this, also, is he the very image 
of God, whose divine social life in the reciprocal relation of the 
three divine Persons is imitated in the essential constitution of 
human social life, in the mutual relation of father, mother, and 
child in the family. And the bond of the one as for the other, 
as well for the divine as for the human social relation, is love— 
“for God is charity,” ¢ and therefore “let us love one another, 
for God is charity.” § 

As an individual, man is sacredly handed over to society, 
which is the sum or aggregate of individuals; he is a social 
unit. Taking the individuality of man, which has its root in the 
soul especially, as something positive, man cannot yet be re- 
garded, under this aspect, as a social element. Although as 
naturally fitted for society as his soul is conditioned to inhabit 
his body, yet to him society is, as it were, an opposite, a nega- 
tive pole. In society, it must be allowed, he still preserves as 
an -individual his own distinctive sphere, reserving intact all 
his inborn rights, save those rights necessarily and directly 
claimed and needed by civil and ecclesiastical society ; for then 
te is reckoned a member of the divinely-ordained states of both 
the secular and the spiritual order. For the welfare of society 
the individual at times has to restrain, repress, restrict his indi- 
viduality. If he bears himself toward society in an attitude of 
distrustful egotism ; if he enters it only to be perpetually vindi- 
cating his unlimited individuality and stubbornly upholds his 
broadest individual rights, he will prove a very unsocial, an anti- 
social being, and be treated as an unmitigated nuisance. Never- 
theless, although society may demand a certain degree of self- 
abnegation from every individual composing it, yet it may not 
impair, much less annihilate, the individual integrity. Society, 
also, finds its negative pole in the individual, and in its turn it is 
bound to restrain, repress, and restrict its exactions in the pres- 


* Gen, ii. 19, 20. + Gen. ii, 18, t1 St, John iv. 16. § 1 St. John iv. 7. 
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ence of the inalienable rights of the individual. Man is not in 
all things responsible to society ; he is accountable in all things 
only to God, his Maker, thus retaining his inherent, innate, spi- 
ritual individuality. 

One by one men come into this world; one by one—not to 
exclude certain entailed responsibilities for the many—they 
must work out their salvation, no matter in what social compli- 
cations; one by one they quit for ever this passing scene; one 
by one they appear before the rigorous tribunal of the Most 
High to give an account of their individual actions. ‘“ The 
individual is the first and simplest element of society. If the 
individual is not well constituted, if he is ill-understood and ill- 
appreciated, there will always be an obstacle to the progress of 
real civilization.”’* And nevertheless man, for all that, must 
consider himself as a social being also. As a social being he 
must moderate and incline his own individuality for the benefit 
of society, if he, as by divine appointment a member of society, 
adheres to it positively, willingly, sincerely, as his nature de- 
mands of him. 

We perceive, then, that there are two seemingly divergent 
streams or currents in humanity. It is perhaps this idea which 
made somebody say that man is at the same time the most so- 
cial and unsocial of beings. In animals we discern the social 
element predominant, because they have no soul as a free, indi- 
vidual agency; they are born socialists, adapted for the pre- 
servation of the kind or genus, be it even at the cost of the indi- 
viduum. In man, however, both currents, the individual and the 
social, assert and must assert themselves with equal force. 
But they should be brought together and united in harmony. 
Man, though an individual, must yield himself to be a social 
factor; and society must ever recognize and respect man’s indi- 
viduality. Such treatment is human, and becoming to the nature 
of man as such; whilst the exclusion of the individual in favor of 
the social element is becoming to brutes, and accordingly char- 
acterized by the word “ drutal.” The excess either of the one or 
of the other is to the detriment of both man and society. Indi- 
vidualism, excluding the social side of man, will produce dardar- 
ism. There individuality, with its pregnant, ever self-assertive 
sense of private liberty, is in notable preponderance, but to the 
damage of society, which thereby receives not its due recogni- 
tion. Social life is torn and distracted by continual strifes 


* Balmes, Protestantism compared with Catholicity, chap. xxi. 
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fomented and carried on in families, in tribes, in nations. Gui- 
zot, in speaking of the barbarian nations at the time of the 
migration of the peoples, makes the following remarks : 


“Do you not see him (the barbarian), in his impetuous ferocity. indulge 
without limits his habits of violence, wandering, plundering, massacring ? 
He confides in his strong arm and activity of foot, and led by a heart full 
of fire and courage, by an imagination excited by the view of so many dif- 
ferent countries and by the hazards of so many travels and combats, he 
rashly undertakes all enterprises, scouts all subjection, throws off all re- 
straint, and delights in the dangers of fresh struggles and adventures. Do 
you not find here the mysterious individuality, the feeling of personal in- 
dependence, in all its philosophical reality and all the truth which is as- 
signed to it by history? This brutal individuality, this fierce feeling of in- 
dependence, which was not reconcilable with the well-being as with the 
true dignity of the individual, contained a principle of eternal war and a 
continually wandering mode of life, and must necessarily produce the de- 
gradation of man and the complete dissolution of society.” * 


For an American it is scarcely necessary to look back to an- 
cient history in order to substantiate this truth. He need only 
read the history of our aborigines—for a part of which we can 
almost vouch as eye-witnesses—and he will find the words of 


Guizot true to the last detail. We all know how hard a task it 
ever has been for our government to bring into civilized modes 
of life those independent Indian tribes. The reason is because 
they are too much possessed by individuality, “ which throws 
off all restraint and scouts all subjection”; because they evince 
little of that other quality, social pliability, which is so necessary 
to man, even for his individual welfare, and which is required by 
the fact that man is a social being. The solvent effects of unre- 
strained, exaggerated individualism may be further séen in the 
capricious selfishness so often visible in the family and in the 
social relations, in the obstinate and greedy self-interestedness 
in the public walks of life, and through the pride of private 
judgment in the religious world: the individual has degenerated 
into the egotist. ‘ Man is not alone in the world, nor is he born 
to live alone. Besides what he is in himself, he is a part of 
the great scheme of the universe. Besides the destiny which 
belongs to him in the vast plan of creation, he is raised, by 
the bounty of his Maker, to another sphere above all earthly 
thoughts.” + 

On the other hand, the social estate, by practically ignor- 


* Histoire générale sur la Civilisation en Europe, \econ 2. 
+ Balmes, Protestantism compared with Catholicity, chap. xxi. 
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ing the dignity of the individual, would sometimes build up the 
most centralized of tyrannies, engulfing, or rather entombing, 
man’s dearest rights relating to both time and eternity, and 
would inaugurate such a condition of affairs in society at large 
as Edmund Burke once accused a certain tyranny of attempting : 
“ Individuality is left out of their scheme of government. The 
state is all in all.” The excess of “individualism,” bad as it is, 
will not occasion more disturbance in the social equilibrium 
than the excess of “socialism ” or the domineering of the multi- 
tude or the prince in the social estate by a degrading absorption 
of man’s personality. The two have their respective orbits, and 
within these they should move; otherwise extrema se tangunt, 
and there will inevitably ensue violent repulsion and irreconcila- 
ble antagonism. To change the metaphor, let the ship freighted 
with man’s destinies be cautiously steered between the Scylla of 
an arrogant individualism and the Charybdis of an all-absorbing 
socialism. The just line of demarcation must be observed. 


“ Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
Supra quos vel infra, recta stare nequunt.” 


Or, as another saying gives the idea of Horace more briefly: 


“In medto veritas et virtus.” 


We remind our readers that the word “socialism,” as em- 
ployed here, means not only those systems that now commonly 
pass under the name of Socialism. It reaches farther, and de- 
notes the systematic and persistent tendency of the managers of 
the present social organism to transgress the lines of the indi- 
vidual’s sphere and his individual rights, and by a ruthless inva- 
sion to trespass upon them. This socialism in the wider sense, 
which ascribes all rights and functions to the community, 
often under the specious guise of an obtrusive and officious pa- 
ternalism, and makes the individual a mere cipher, a waif, now 
floating and anon submerged entirely in society, tends to 
become well-nigh universal in our times. It is, indeed, one 
manifestation of the so-called “ modern thought,” according to 
which man is wholly for the state, an ignoble puppet, to be ma- 
nipulated at the whim of the adepts in astute and imperious 
statecraft. It is not only a republic that may be infected with 
radical socialism in its worst forms. A monarchy also may con- 
tain the inchoate elements, the hidden but fruitful seeds, of the 
wildest socialism. The crude principles of a raving socialism 
will lurk, however unbiddingly, beneath a crowned head that acts 
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according to the famous dictum, “‘/’Etat c’est moi ””—an expression 
that at once connotes the very essence of tyranny, and betrays 
woful ignorance of the origin and end of civil government. Any 
tyrant acting in the name of the omnipotent state and suppress- 
ing the rights of the individual, is the abettor, nay, the twin- 
brother, of your ranting socialist in heart and in fact. Take 
away this absolutist head, and let the community itself seize 
and hold the reins, and you will have a complete communistic 
state with all its tyranny, all its persecution and proscription ot 
the individual. “The revolutions in which for some centuries 
the different nations of Europe have been successively involved 
have brought within the reach of the least intelligent that social 
law so frequently realized—viz., that anarchy leads to despotism, 
and that despotism begets anarchy.” * 

Whilst ancient history, picturing the cast-iron governments 
of paganism, proves this, the history of modern times and coun- 
tries, of France especially, cruelly verifies it. The socialism of 
Louis XIV. brought on the socialism of ’89 and ’93 and the 
“Reign of Terror.” Hardly had the monarchical head disap- 
peared than the communistic state stood forth erect, not like a 
child, but like a full-grown man—a civic Minerva leaping all- 
equipped from the brain of atyrannic Jove. The socialism of 
the Sans-Culottes was born long before, reared and fostered by 
the “ Grand Monarque ” trespassing on the rights of individuals.t+ 
This is the key to the solution of what are often political riddles 
in the social and political world; this is the reason why even a 
monarchy may all of a sudden logically assume the Gorgon form 
of a socialistic republic: once more extrema se tangunt. This is 
also the explanation why in some European countries radical so- 
cialism is spreading so rapidly. For the czar, Bismarck, and the 
Piedmontese usurpers are socialists in either sense of the term ; 
and so are all virtual autocrats who seek to divert the stream of 
individualism into the resistless currents of what has become a 
very maelstrom in the social estate. This is shown by excessive 


* Balmes, Protestantism compared with Catholictty, chap. Ixiii. 

+ We are well aware, and we would have our readers bear in mind, that other causes be- 
sides the absolutism of the régzme combined to prepare the way for that ruthless social up- 
heaval known as the French Revolution, There were the apostasies of the sixteenth century, 
which congenially led to the baldest rationalism in the logical French mind ; there were also 
the luxury and licentiousness prevalent at the French court and largely tainting the French no- 
bility, which, by bad example and intolerable exactions, demoralized and chafed into burning 
discontent the other classes of society in France, and, sadly enough, incited them to exchange 
a vauntedly irresponsible despot for a professedly conscienceless rabble, Our argument deals 
with a governmental cause, in stating which as an underlying principle of revolt we can hardly 
be said to exaggerate. 
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militarism, visible in exhausting conscriptions to maintain vast 
standing armies; by unlimited taxation, remorselessly grinding 
down whole populations for the furtherance of the “ ideas” of 
state managers apparently responsible to themselves alone ; and 
by the merciless spirit of coercion brazenly brought to bear upon 
the already outraged people and upon their natural and constitu- 
tional representatives, whether in legislative or in legitimate 
popular assemblies. 

But all this must end disastrously and in the same way as 
when in electricity one current accumulates all the “plus” at 
the cost of the “ minus” in the opposite current. There are then 
little clouds hovering on the political horizon ; they will become 
greater and more formidable; their tension grows more and 
more strained, threatening soon to snap some social bond ; the 
aerial friction in the moral world, now grown unbearable, quick- 
ens ignition ; a collision follows, and the abused and oppressed 
individuals, exasperated, driven to desperation, precipitate them- 
selves upon the “socialistic” monarch as well as upon the 
“socialistic” dictator or demagogue. A vindictive reaction has 
set in, the crushed individuals revolting. Chronic uprisings and 
the tornado-like sweep of revolutions are the consequence of 
the fatuity of this one-sided impolicy, this criminal blundering. 
The Bourbons found it out, but so did Robespierre! The an- 
archist killed the despot; a hydra-headed despot slew the an- 
archist. Consult here the latest chapter of history—Russia with 
its hideous “ Nihilism.” The social equilibrium was disturbed ! 
As there are laws of nature, so there are laws of society known 
by philosophy and history, and these are executed, followed up 
with inexorable logic, till the law of all laws, equilibrium, reigns 
again. 

_ O poor being called man! the crown of the visible creation, 
the king of the earth and the image of God, art thou, then, con- 
demned by an irresistible, irresponsible force to be tossed about 
in the ocean of social life like a noble ship having lost its proud 
masts? art thou doomed to suffer the torments of a Tantalus, 
willing to quench thy innate thirst for individual liberty, which 
as a phantom ever recedes and eludes thy grasp when thou art 
near to reach it? art thou cruelly destined to perform the vain 
and laborious task of a Sisyphus, rolling up the huge burden of 
thy individuality from the valley of despotism towards the 
mountain of liberty, and, having gained its summit, to be hurled 
down again, on the other side, into the abyss of mobbish social- 
istic tyranny? art thou reduced, like the prodigal son, to envy 
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the very herds feeding around thee in voluptuous contentedness 
and growing fat in their animal socialism? Is not this indestruc- 
tible sense of individuality and individual liberty perhaps a 
demon lurking in thy breast like a serpent in the flowers, or 
perhaps a raging Fury pursuing thee incessantly through all 
the ages ? 

No; again, no! It is not a fiend but a good angel, ever 
reminding man of his own dignity—‘ Agnosce, Christiane, dig- 
nitatem tuam/” It is a divine spark lit and set deep down in the 
breast of the human individuum by the most independent Indi- 
viduum, God himself, at the moment he “ breathed into his face 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul”’; it is a divine 
fire enkindled within the bosom of man by divine love—a fire 
whose holy flame, glowing on the altar of the heart which aspires 
after God and a free fatherland, must be jealously guarded with 
sleepless vigilance, that it may never pale, much less be extin- 
guished. Woe to him who intrudes into its sacred precinct and, 
Prometheus-like, tries to steal the sense of personal freedom from 
man’s heart! Dire vengeance, quick and sure, will follow his 
retreating steps. But oh! it is a fire, this sense of individual- 
ity, that if regulated will prove beneficial, like the material fire, 
which is a good servant; but if uncontrolled and free in its vo- 
racious fury, agitated and augmented by unscrupulous dema- 
gogues, it is a bad master, and it will set in a blaze the whole 
social fabric and prove a blighting curse rather than a fruitful 
blessing. 

Now; is man in society to be thus haplessly and helplessly 
fated to sway ever and anon between these racking extremes? Is 
there nothing, on the one hand, so to balance the individual that 
he may be an acknowledged organic, integral member of socie- 
ty ; and, on the other, so to shape social life, to influence the 
temper and bearing of the community, that the individual may 
not lose his characteristics and his rights, his dignity and his self- 
respect? Is there not some law or measure of equity, to use the 
words of St. Augustine, by which men rightly minded may, after 
careful examination, be easily able to discover where, amongst 
peoples or kingdoms, individual and social happiness—true con- 
cord—dwelleth, and where only the hollow sham of a false and 
deceptive tranquillity? There ought to be such a determining 
rule or test; reason demands it. There zs such a law; God has 
ordained it. God is the author of society as well as of nature ; 
wherefore, society also calls for a law or rule of equity by which 
its relations with the individual may be regulated and its acci- 
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dental conflicts composed, just as nature has its law of equili- 
brium pacifying and settling the divergent or contrary agencies 
occasionally developed. For God, being order itself, must have 
provided a rule of order in each sphere of the moral and physi- 
cal universe. 

Yes, happily, there exists such a rule of equity in 47s Law, in 
his Commandments. The Decalogue, emanating from the high- 
est authority—from God himself—is the unerring balance that is 
to maintain the social equilibrium, apportioning to the individual 
what belongs to the individual, and to society what belongs ‘to 
society. The Decalogue concerns and guards the individual and 
his rights first and foremost. The Ten Commandments proceed 
from God, the Individuum par excellence. “The Lord God is 
one God” who speaks. They are directly addressed to the indi- 
vidual. “Iam the Lord shy God; thou shalt not have strange 
gods before me. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord ¢hy 
God in vain; thou shalt not kill; shou shalt not commit adul- 
tery,” etc. 

Thou—every command directly affects the individual. They 
are especially for the benefit of the individual, for his temporal 
and eternal welfare. 

There, in these Ten Commandments, the Divine Individuum 
is protected in the first three precepts, the human individual in 
the following seven. 

Somewhat different from these divine commands are human 
laws, even when every way worthy of the name of laws. They 
issue from ¢he community, through some legislature, parliament, 
congress, or through some representative of the community— 
an autocratic monarch, for instance. They are, moreover, ad- 
dressed directly to the community, and only indirectly is the in- 
dividual affected and reached by them. They are mainly for the 
benefit of the community. As St. Thomas says: “ Everything 
is for its end, and it must be in proportion to its end. Now, 
the end of (human) law is the common good; therefore it is 
necessary that human laws be adjusted to the common welfare. 
Now, the common welfare is amongst many ; therefore (human) 
law has to take into view many things—persons, occupations, 
and times.”* And to be righteous and beneficial these laws 
must be based upon, and be in conformity with, God’s law. But 
wherever we have merely human laws, or, better said, human en- 
actments, with the entire or partial exclusion of the laws and the 


*St. Thomas, Summa Theol., i, 2, quzst. xcvi. art. i, 
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commandments of God, there most naturally shall we find that 
the individual is painfully dwarfed, that his sphere is notably 
abridged, that his rights are minimized, that his noble claims 
and prerogatives are ‘either unceremoniously silenced by those 
“drest in a little brief authority,” or at once brutally sacrificed 
to the Moloch of state, society, community. There is already 
the reign of despotic socialism, and consequently the beginning 
of radical socialism. There the social equilibrium has been dis- 
turbed. 

We would emphasize all of these statements, as they point, 
we think, to a right understanding of the history of ancient and 
modern times, as well as to a clear notion of our age in its two- 
fold socialistic spirit. They afford an inkling, at least, of how 
for centuries the world has been drifting, nay, rushing, head- 
long toward the seething abyss of a most promiscuous socialism, 
into whose vortex homage to God and respect for man have 
alike been gradually disappearing. 

Of a truth, the individual and individual rights were 
‘long ago near being strangled or smothered by slighting the 
divine order, and even by attempting to do away with God 
and God's Commandments ; and this not only by the undisguised 
efforts of Red Communes, but also by the artful manceuvres— 
sometimes Machiavelian, sometimes high-handed—of those wear- 
ing the crown and wielding the sceptre; by those, too, who pro- 
fessed themselves Christians! All were borne along on the tide 
of “ modern thought,” which perversely runs thus: “ God counts 
for nothing; society or the state is everything; the individual 
amounts to little’’! But the blasphemy has been avenged, and 
further vengeance will be meted out, even in time, from the Di- 
vine Individuum and from human individuals with their violated 
rights crying, as they have cried, to Heaven. Need we marvel 
that there are frowns in the social sky, that ominous mutterings 
are heard below the social horizon, that terrifying quakes are felt 
beneath the groundwork of the social edifice ? 


WILLIBALD HACKNER. 








THE FALL OF THE LEAVES. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAVES. 


(From the French of Millevoye.) 


ALL silent was the nightingale ; 
Fair Autumn, with a graceful hand, 
Stole from the trees that shade our land 
The leaves, to carpet hill and dale. 


A sick man wander’d ’midst that scene : 

It imaged to his dying eyes 

The hopes that fade like summer skies, 
The sweet spring days that once have been. 


“ Farewell, dear woods,” he cried—“ farewell ! 
In each seared leaf that falls I see 
Another moment gone for me; 

How many more | cannot tell. 


“ The fatal oracles foretold 
My doom: ‘Once more the leaves shall turn 
From tender green to brown, or burn 
Like sunset with a ruddy gold ; 


“* Then, as thou liest, above thy head, 
Their branches trembling in the breeze, 
Will rise th’ eternal cypress-trees : 
Thou wilt be numbered with the dead! 


“* Like vine-branch shalt thou fade away, 
Or flower that bloometh in the spring ; 
A fair, a perishable thing, 
None can thy fleeting moments stay.’ 


“ And so I die; like cruel blight 
The wind has touched me with his breath: 

I feel the bitterness of death 

Upon my weary soul to-night. 


“ Farewell, farewell, then, radiant skies ! 
Fall gently down, ye autumn leaves, 
Cover the grave: my mother grieves ; 

Oh! hide it from her weeping eyes. 
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“ But if that other comes alone 
At eventide to pray and weep, 
O leaves! then rouse me from my sleep ; 
’T will ease my soul to see my own.” 


He died ; they laid him down to rest. 
Alas! alas! she never came. 
Forgotten is his tomb and name, 

The leaves lie golden on his breast. 


Only the shepherd-boy’s light tread, 
As homeward, at the close of day, 
He passes slowly on his way, 

Shall e’er disturb the quiet dead. 





DR. BROWNSON AND CATHOLICITY. 


(Conclusion.) 


THE one who reaches Catholicity by the philosophical road, 
as Brownson did, by no means pretends that the problem of 
human destiny can be solved by mere force of reason: Catho- 
licity is not rationalism. Nor does he pretend that the product 
of reason’s action, the knowledge of human immortality and lib- 
erty and of the being of God, place man apart from or above 
the universal action of God upon all souls by means of a visible 
society and external ordinances: Catholicity is well named; it 
is universal. But he knows that when a man is persuaded of a 
truth philosophically he is not called upon by his intelligence or 
his conscience to base it upon historical evidence; it is enough 
that he has one source of certitude in its favor. It may bea 
truth first known only by revelation, but if the human intelli- 
gence is capable of receiving it in revelation it must have some 
element of kinship to the truths of pure reason. As in the 
order of nature men are like unto God, so is there a likeness 
between the truth of God naturally known and that known only 
by revelation. 

As there is an appetite in the human heart which not all the 
treasures, honors, joys of nature can satisfy, so there is a void in 
the mind which all the truth within reach of the unaided natural 
faculties leaves unfilled. When a man without guile is brought 
face to face with truth he spontaneously desires union with it. 
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Appetite proves the existence of food, and the food affirms it- 
self by satisfying the appetite. 

Where there is question of a principle there is a class of 
minds which must study the part a principle has played in his- 
tory, and is mainly influenced for or against it from its effect on 
former generations of men. This class follows the historical 
road. Another class is so profoundly moved by the truths of 
revelation as soon as known, assimilates them so readily and per- 
fectly, becomes so absorbed and lost in them, that the history of 
revelation is not of primary importance; it is only necessary in 
order to establish necessary facts, such as the divine institution 
of an external society and of other external aids. But with this 
philosophical class of minds the truth stands sponsor for itself 
and is its own best witness. The impression produced by revela- 
tion here and now upon the soul without guile is one of the best 
probable proofs to that soul of the historical claims of the so- 
ciety to which God entrusted it. ‘‘ The Church Accredits It- 
self” was the title of one of the most powerful articles Dr. 
Brownson ever wrote for this magazine. 

Both the historical and the philosophical processes are neces- 
sary, but each is more so to one class of minds than to another. 
To the philosophical mind, once scepticism is gone and life is 
real, the supreme fact of life is the need of more truth than un- 
aided reason can know. The more this need is felt, and the 
more clearly the deficiencies of natural reason are known, the 
better capable one is to appreciate the truths of revelation 
which can alone supply these deficiencies. In such a state ot 
mind you are in a condition to establish revealed truth in a cer- 
tain sense @ priori, and the method 4 fosteriori is then outranked. 
The philosopher outranks the historian. In minds of a specu- 
lative turn the historian is never considered of primary impor- 
tance. The principles which his facts illustrate are furnished 
him by human reason in philosophy and by the divine reason in 
revelation. The historical mind has never been considered in 
the world of thought as sovereign. The philosopher is broad 
enough to study all ways leading to the full truth and joy of life, 
whether logical or traditional; but he knows that the study of 
principles is higher than that of facts. 

Let me be understood. Brownson never dreamed that one 
could become a Catholic explicitly unless persuaded of the di- 
vine institution of the church as an external organism, and that 
is an historical fact ; so no man becomes a Catholic without the 
historical argument settled. The conversion to Catholicity, no 
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matter how brought about, involves the historical argument 
settled in favor of the church; no man can intelligently become 
a Catholic without examining and deciding the historical ques- 
tion. But back of this is the consideration that the truths the 
church teaches are necessarily in harmony with my reason—nay, 
that they alone solve the problems of reason satisfactorily and 
answer fully to the wants of the heart. To some minds the 
truths standing alone compel assent; that is to say, the truths 
standing alone and considered in themselves demand the sub- 
mission of my reason. Among these truths thus imperative, not 
the least is the need of the very church herself, viewed in her ac- 
tion on men and nations, viewed quite apart from the historical 
and Scriptural proof of her establishment by Christ. Once the 
mind is lifted above subjectivism and is face to face with the 
truth, union with the church is only a question of time and of 
fidelity to conscience. 

Controversial writing has almost entirely followed the his- 
torical and biblical method, and wisely, for it dealt mainly with 
those who knew Christ and accepted the Scriptures—with Pro. 
testants. But what if a man knows not Christ except as a 
purely human personage, and ranks Scripture little higher than 
pagan mythological fables? To adjust itself to this class of 
minds controversy must be philosophical. We must begin with 
the facts of consciousness and fix their value, proving as well 
their worth as noting their deficiency ; and so go on to the evi- 
dences of what human destiny is and how it can be realized. 

Even with intelligent Protestants much can be gained by go- 
ing far back into the realm of pure, natural truth, for the bulk 
of them are to a greater or less degree infected with scepticism. 
The world is tired of what appears to many as the monoton- 
ous pounding of the historical argument and the discussion of 
texts. It is a sound method of argumentation, but to many 
it has become wearisome, and to multitudes it is not ad rem in 
the present stage of their difficulties. The average inquirer of 
to-day answers such appeals by saying something like this: “ The 
church? I have no use for it. You seem to make out a case 
historically, but I have neither leisure nor learning enough to 
study it all out ; and, anyway, where’s the need of a church, or 
of inspired books, or of a Redeemer?” The answer is, You can- 
not solve the great problems of human destiny—problems which 
cannot be avoided—without accepting the mission of Christ and 
availing yourself of the aid of the Catholic Church, That was 
the result of Brownson’s long struggle. 
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When, in 1843, I first read in the catechism of the Council of 
Trent the doctrine of the communion of saints, it went right 
home. It alone was to mea heavier weight on the Catholic side 
of the scales than the best historical argument which could be 
presented. I was ripe for the historical argument on account of 
it. When the historical argument came it poured its evidences 
into my mind without the least resistance. The body made alive 
by such truths ought to be of divine life and its origin traceable 
to a divine establishment: it ought to be the true church. The 
certainty of the distinctively Catholic doctrine of the union of 
God and men made the institution of the church by Christ ex- 
ceedingly probable. 

Dr. Brownson’s view of the necessity of supernatural and re- 
vealed religion, established by philosophical arguments, is fully 
in accord with Catholic principles (Convert, p. 304): 

“T was far enough from being free from grievous errors, and as yet had 
not once thought of seeking the old church; but it is clear that I had 
made some progress and had embraced, without ceasing to exercise my 
reason freely or failing in my pledge to myself of being faithful to my 
own rational nature, the great principles and facts which placed me on the 
route to the Catholic Church. I found I could reasonably accept the ideas 
of Providence, special as well as general, supernatural inspiration, super- 
natural revelation, and Christianity as an authoritative religion, and must 
do so or be false alike to history and my hopes of progress. I felt, as I 
had felt from my boyhood, that I had need of an authoritative religion, and 
that a religion which does not and cannot speak with divine authority ts sim- 
ply no religion at all.” 

Here is a statement in which the philosophical argument pre- 
dominates, including the historical in order to make the argu- 
ment complete. 

I have said that by force of reason alone we could not hope 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of all our difficulties. But 
the force of reason did this much for us: it landed us on our feet 
as natural men. We got human nature, however defective, in 
its proper and normal place. The place of man in the order of 
existence is in the knowledge and enjoyment of the truth. For 
sincerity and earnestness it was absolutely necessary to make out 
the objective truth of our metaphysical principles and the ob- 
jective reality of what caused our religious impressions. When 
persuaded that in every human act there is an objective element, 
life became real. The conclusion that life is real made it a 
calamity to be in error, a misfortune to be even seeking the 
truth; the absence of truth or any necessary part of it made life 
unreal ; the possession of the truth and the whole truth became 

VOL, XLVI.—15 
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a necessity. This is nature; but-who can tell how much in Dr. 
Brownson’s case his native honesty was supplied with power 
and light by that special and more than natural assistance from 
on high which we call the grace of God? The grace of God is 
working in all minds to lead them to the truth and to Christ 
and his religion. 

Nature, we found, is not enough. It is good as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. It was necessary to have it to 
start with. Natural reason, as far as it goes, is true, and all that 
there is of it is good. But it is not all; there is not enough of it, 
and it does not go far enough. We started, then, with nothing 
but nature, yet instinctively feeling that the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity in some shape was needed. We wished to believe in 
Christianity as a revealed religion. I was more anxious to do 
so than Dr. Brownson. He had a sort of a wish for a new light, 
and I was bent on justifying the old light, if it could be done, 
and at bottom he was glad of this. When we had finally thrown 
overboard Kant and all his subjective and sceptical progeny as 
treacherous pilots, we looked for Christ. We may be said to 
have been looking favorably for arguments on the side of Chris- 
tianity. At that time nature and human nature was all that was 
known to us, but it was truly known. And we knew too much 
not to be aware that the best that could be said of natural truth 
was that it is proximate to supernatural or revealed truth. The 
natural light of reason discovered reason’s own shortcomings. 
Nor do! in the least doubt that at that time the grace of God 
was stimulating our menfal activity and directing it. 

The following extract reveals Brownson’s aspiration for the 
complete knowledge and enjoyment of the supernatural. After 
relating how he became convinced that there is an objective ele- 
‘ment in every thought, he describes his struggle for union or 
communion with God (Convert, p. 311 et seq.): 


“My doing so [believing in a supernatural order] was justified also by 
the view which I then took and still take of the inspiration of the human 
race. I held that the race iives by immediate communion with God, there- 
fore inspired by him, and hence in its normal state aspires to him. Man 
lives by immediate communion with God as his object, and therefore the 
objective element of his life is divine, and through this objective element 
his life is the life of God. Man thus in his natural life even partakes of 
God, and this partaking of God I called inspiration. I did not mean by this 
that the race is supernaturally inspired; I only meant what the Scriptures 
say (book of Job), that ‘there is a spirit in men, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth understanding’; or, in other words, that man is intelli- 
gent, is a rational existence, only by virtue of the immediate presence of 
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God, simultaneously the creator, the object, and the light of his reason... . 
God gives understanding not only in the sense that he creates the faculty, 
but also in the sense that he is its object. In being the object of the intel- 
lect he is also that of the will, and affirms himself both as the true and the 
good, as alike the object of knowledge and of love. Hence it is we un- 
derstand and love, know and aspire. This affirming himself as the true 
and the good in natural reason is natural inspiration. and the cause of 
the universal aspiration of the race to God as the infinitely true and 
supremely good. In this inspiration and this aspiration of the race I 
detect the dignity and authority of the race. In it I find the worth and 
legitimacy of reason, and vindicate my right to take the reason of the race 
as a legitimate ground of belief. The reason of the race may be safely 
followed because it is the inspiration of the Almighty, who can neither de- 
ceive nor be deceived.” 


From this lofty view of the dignity of human reason Brown- 
son passes on to the need of the supernatural (p. 314): 


“The race has always recognized in some form supernatural commu- 
nion with God, and held that it is only by virtue of this supernatural com- 
munion—that is, a communion in a higher sense than that'by which we are 
rendered capable of knowing and loving in the natural order—that the race 
is elevated and set forward in its career of progress. Then to believe in 
the reality of this communion, in the fact of this supernatural aid or assist- 
ance, is not an irrational belief or a belief on an inadequate authority The 
race has always believed that men are elevated and set forward by super- 
natural assistance obtained through the agency of specially inspired indi- 
viduals, or what I call providential men. Wherever you find man you find 
him with some sort of religion; and all religions, the lowest and most cor- 
rupt as well as the highest and purest, recognize a supernatural element 
in human life, and claim each for itself the assent of mankind on the 
ground of being the channef or medium through which it is attained or 
flows into the natural and supernaturalizes human action. This is the es- 
sential, the vital principle of all the religions which ever are or ever have 
been. Take this away and you leave nothing to which the common sense 
of mankind does or can give the name of religion. As the supernatural ele- 
ment may flow in without violence or injury to the natural, what reason 
have you to assert that this common belief of mankind is false or unreason- 
able? For you, who concede no authoritative religion, propounded and in- 
terpreted by an authoritative church, what higher authority is or can there 
be for believing anything than the reason of the race? It is your highest 
reason after the immediate and express word of God, and not to believe it 
without a higher reason for discrediting it is not to follow reason but to 
reject reason.” 


From the foregoing the reader may see why we could not 
accept Protestantism as the true form of revealed religion. 
We had been moving on the lines of Catholic truth outside 
the visible communion of the church; for the Catholic holds the 
objective element of every mental act; he holds to reason’s au- 
thentic witness in its own sphere, and to the need of revelation 
to enlarge that sphere sufficiently to satisfy its own imperative 
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demands. We were unconscious of this parallel of our own 
stumbling progress with the plain road of Catholic truth. But 
by the time we were persuaded of the necessity of revelation we 
had long since concluded that it was not embodied in any form 
of Protestantism. “Take up the Bible, and the revealed word 
of God is in your possession,” is the theory of Protestantism. 
“Yes, in material possession perhaps; but I want the meaning 
of it,” said Brownson, “and I cannot interpret the supernatural 
word of God by natural reason, and supernaturally inspired rea- 
son I am not aware of personally possessing.” Such is a sum- 
mary of one of Brownson’s most powerful arguments, published 
in after-years in his Review, “‘ Church against No Church.” If he 
held with a death-grip to reason’s competency, he gladly ad- 
mitted that its scope was limited to the natural. As an historical 
witness the Bible stood first, and located as to place, time, form, 
and outward marks the public organism which humanity as- 
sumed when the grace of regeneration gave it a supernatural 
life The Bible in that organism's custody stood first as a wit- 
ness of the revealed truth or of supernatural religion. Reason 
was competent to study and decide the historical question, and 
so, by means of Scripture as an historical document, to discover 
the true church. But the doctrines, ordinances, and discipline 
written about in the book were, as a matter of fact, known tothe 
Christian body before the New Testament existed; and its 
writers were members of an already completely-formed so- 
ciety, and their inspired writings werg public property, to be 
used primarily for the whole body, never for individuals as 
against the community. 

The private interpretation of Scripture was in revealed reli- 
gion but the counterpart of the subjective heresy of Kant and 
his school in philosophy; and, indeed, Kant but made a philo- 
sophical theory of the prime error of Protestantism. Brownson 
had said that the subjectivism and scepticism of the age was a far 
greater obstacle to the truth than the particular errors into 
which it had fallen. The subjective dispositions or state of 
mind of the age made all the convictions of reason weak; it 
was not so much their errors as their habit of mind which kept 
men from the truth. This had been brought about by Protes- 
tantism and its theory of the individual's competency for inde- 
pendent, private decision on points of revealed religion. Pro- 
testantism is the ego posits itself applied to religious problems. 
It was assuming that the individual consciousness instead of the 
concrete and objective revelation of God is the criterion of truth— 
an error leading to scepticism in revealed religion as much as in 
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philosophy. This was shifting the criterion of revealed truth 
from God’s external authority in the church to the subjective 
personal disposition of the individual, or his race-traits or the 
tendencies of the age in which he lived. It was the habit of 
mind induced by Protestantism that made it possible for such 
philosophers as Kant, Fichte, and Hegel to have vogue. This 
Brownson and I well knew, and we were not going to emerge 
from philos»phical subjectivism to plunge into religious sub- 
jectivism by joining Protestantism. 

It will be seen from the following extract how distasteful to 
his mind must have been the unreality of Protestant methods. 
He had come into possession of that fundamental Catholic truth 
of the transmission of the divine life to man, or rather the assum- 
ing of the human life by the divine through the Incarnation. 
And this was not by means of subjective sensations alone, or by 
any fictitious or “forensic justification.” It was realized and 
perfected, as far as any such union could possibly be on earth, in 
Holy Communion (Convert, p. 330): 


“ Whatever emphasis may be laid on the death of Christ, it is evident 
from the Scriptures that his death is referred to only as the completion and 


crown of his life. He came into the world that we might have life, to beget 
in us life, a new, a higher, a diviner life. That he redeems the world by in- 
fusing life into our life through communion with himself is the belief of 
Christendom. As the Father hath life in himself, and as the Son lives by 
the Father, so his disciples live by him... . As the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself. The Son, by - 
his supernatural or miraculous communion with the Fatker, lives a divine- 
human life; so the apostles and disciples by communion with the Son lived 
the same life, and through him became one in life with the Father and with 
one another, and were elevated above their natural life and set forward in 
the career of progress. Here, I said, is the Christian doctrine of Holy Com- 
munion or Eucharista. The whole mystery of the Christian religion has 
been supposed to turn around the mystery of Holy Communion, and in this 
communion the Scriptures teach and the church has always held that man 
really receives the flesh and blood of our Lord. ‘Except ye eat my flesh 
and drink my blood ye shall have no life in you.’ The flesh profiteth no- 
thing, and the church never teaches that we must eat the flesh or drink the 
blood of Christ in a gross carnal sense, as we eat meat bought in the sham- 
bles. What is meant is that we really receive and have incorporated into 
our life the divine-human life of our Lord.” 


From this doctrine of union and communion the obvious re- 
sult is organic life embracing God and man in the divine-human 
life of Christ ; organic because real life, for life without an organ- 
ism is a contradiction in terms. Organic life embracing human 
elements, uniting God and man in a real, concrete union, is 
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utterly inconsistent with the Protestant view of an invisible, 
bodiless, merely spiritual, and hence unhuman church (Convert, 
P- 333): 

“This divine-human life is one and identical in all who receive it, for it 
is a real life, really lived, not merely desired by the heart or assented to as 
a doctrine by the reason. It enters really into the life of individuals as the 
life of their life. All life is organic, and consequently all who live this life 
are moulded or formed into one body, living one and the same life, the life 
of Christ, and therefore rightly termed his body, the church, as the Scrip- 
tures expressly teach. Hence I have the church, not as an association, an 
organization, or mere aggregation of individuals, but as an organism, one 
and catholic—one because its life is one, and catholic because it includes 
all who live the life, of whatever age or nation, and because all men in 
every age or nation may by communion live it. The life of Christ is not 
only life but the principle of life, and, operating in the body, assimilates 
individuals as the human body assimilates the particles of food eaten. It 
is, then, no sham, no illusion, but the real body of Christ, a real living 
organism, and in some sense a continuation of the Incarnation. .. . Hence 
the authority of the church, and the reasonableness and obligation of indi- 
viduals and of all men to submit to her, to believe what she teaches and 
to do what she commands. . . . In the same way I explained all the Chris- 
tian dogmas I was acquainted with, and found that, do what I would, I must 
admit that the great current of Christian life had flowed and still flowed 
down through the Catholic Church.” 


He thus proves the authority of the church from the doctrine 
of communion, he proves the doctrine of communion from the 
need of the supernatural to satisfy man’s nature: this is a philo- 
sophical argument for the Catholic Church. 

The solid, concrete, objective truth in revealed religion is the 
Catholic Church. But neither Dr. Brownson nor I was at first 
aware that by getting sound philosophy our base had become 
shifted to the Catholic standpoint of revealed religion. Others 
saw it sooner than we did; for instance, Mr. Seabury, the Epis- 
copal minister of New York, who, as stated in a previous arti- 
cle of this series, foretold Brownson’s conversion. 

As a practical matter of fact both Brownson and I| knew Pro- 
testantism and all non-Catholic forms of religion in America 
well. He had been a member of the Presbyterian Church for a 
couple of years, and had even started to study for its ministry ; 
he had regularly ministered to Unitarian and Universalist socie- 
ties, and had preached Transcendentalism from the lecture ros- 
trum and written it up in his Review. He knew Calvinism and 
Transcendentalism and radical socialism by the study and experi- 
ence of the best part of his life. In these most typical sects of 
all un-Catholic religion he had been a leader and had earned his 
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bread as their public servant. The Episcopal Church then, as 
now, tolerated everything. It is the micro-cosmos of all non- 
Catholicism. Between Calvinism and Transcendentalism lies 
Methodism ; but in our time it had no stated intellectual basis. 
It was founded totally on emotional “ convérsion,” with the no- 
torious exclusion of the intellect. So that, all things considered, 
no man could be better informed of what he was about than 
Brownson when he turned his back on Protestantism. As for 
myself, 1 had never been a member of any denomination of any 
kind, and, when received into the Catholic Church by Cardinal 
McCloskey early in the year 1844, the creed I recited was my 
first adhesion to any form of religion. I had no heresy to re- 
nounce, for I never had embraced any. Not having had -per- 
sonal and experimental knowledge of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, I investigated them all, going from one of them to another 
—Episcopal, Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, and all—con- 
ferring with their ministers, reading their books. It wasadreary 
business, but I did it. I knew Transcendentalism well. and had 
been a radical socialist; all was found to be as stated above. 
Brownson’s ripe experience and my own thoroughly earnest 
investigation tallied perfectly. Indeed, the more you examine 
the Protestant sects in the light of first principles the more they 
are found to weaken human certitude, interfere with reason’s 
native knowledge of God and his attributes, and perplex the free 
working of the laws of human thought. Protestantism is no 
religion for a philosopher unless he is a pessimist—if you can 
call such a being a philosopher—and adopts Calvinism. 

Against Calvinism we had a particular grudge. Among the 
truths I had gained in company with Brownson was that the 
affections of the heart are guides to truth as certain as the logic 
of the understanding—that is, when the heart is pure. But ac- 
cording to Calvinism the human heart is never pure, and, with 
all its affections, is totally depraved. 

Brownson never claimed for the results of his long search 
after religion in the realm of philosophy that they are an ade- 
quate expression of Catholicity in its totality. They lacked, 
they made no pretence to include, the historical evidence, which 
they simply prepared the mind to receive ; and they were other- 
wise defective. All this he admits, but says (Convert, p. 337): 


“ But it [my search] removed, and removed philosophically, all my ob- 
jections to the more obscure and more offensive dogmas of the Catholic 
Church, and showed me how she could operate in accordance with nature, 
the elevation of nature, and blend the divine es cc and saving life in 
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with the human, and make them in the Christian one life. It did not give 
me the Catholic dogmas, nor even the Catholic Church in her deeper sig- 
nificance, but it did prepare me, by the grace of God, to receive them.” 


In this his modesty causes him to underrate, in my opinion, 
the value of his views; but the words which follow, and which 
I italicize, indicate more truly the worth of philosophy as a 
guide to supernatural religion : 

“ My philosophy had answered all my objections to the Catholic system, tf I 
may so Speak, and had supplied mewith all the principles which that system 
presupposes, and which proves that it harmonizes with the dictates of reason 
and the demands of nature.” 


The possibility, the practicability of the whole Catholic sys- 
tem is the main question with many souls outside the church. 
Prove that Catholic authority is conducive to the progress 
of human nature to a higher life, to a godlike life, and is a 
means to that end, and you will have no further difficulty with 
many non-Catholics. The philosophical road is a road across 
lots to a multitude of souls, and they are of more than ordinary 
excellence. When you start with an intelligent man who thinks 
the church all that is base, slavish, odious, vile, and demoraliz- 
ing, it is far better tactics to show him that this or that particu- 
lar doctrine, taken in itself, is reasonable, and is productive of 
a noble and elevated character, than to endeavor to force him 
by logical processes to admit the historical fact and the Scrip- 
tural foundation of the authority of a church which everything 
in him revolts against. Many an earnest seeker will be led as 
Brownson was led (Convert, p. 354): 

“TI found myself with my starting-point led by an inimical logic to as- 
sert the Catholic Church as the true church or living body of Christ... . 
It did not bring me into the Catholic Church, but it did bring me to the 
recognition of those great principles which, taken in connection with the 
unquestioned historical facts in the case, required me either to renounce 
my reason or go farther and accept the church and her doctrines in her 
own sense, not merely in the sense in which I had asserted them in my 


philosophy.” 
The effect of ordinary controversy on a mind not well pre- 
pared is thus described (Convert, p. 356): 


“One or two modern Catholic controversial works had fallen in my 
way and I had attempted to read them, but they did not impress me favor- 
ably. They were written, as I thought, in a dry, feeble, and unattractive 
style, and abounded with terms and locutions which were to me totally un- 
intelligible. Their authors seemed to me ignorant of the ideas and wants 
of the non-Catholic world, engrossed with obsolete questions, and wanting 
in broad and comprehensive views. Their method of argument struck me 
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as mere special pleading, turning on mere technicalities and verbal distinc- 
tions, evading the real spirit of the questions debated, and puzzling rather 
than convincing the reason of their opponents. They struck me as cun- 
ning, as subtile, as adroit disputants, not as great, broad, or open-hearted 
men, who win at once your confidence in their intelligence and sincerity, 
and in the truth and honesty of their cause. And, in point of fact, Catholic 
controversialists are generally regarded by Protestants very much in the 
light I regarded them—that is, of lawyers speaking from their brief. This, 
however, it is only fair to say, is not the fault of the Catholic party.” 

I refer to the first article of this series (THE CATHOLIC 
Wor LD, April, 1887) for my reasons and Brownson’s own rea- 
sons why, after his conversion, he ought to have turned his atten- 
tion at once to the philosophical preparation of minds for Ca- 
tholic truth. If Dr. Brownson’s reasons for becoming a Catholic 
were put into a formula it would be this: He found that he 
could not solve the problems of human destiny in harmony with 
reason without the aid of Catholic teaching and discipline. But 
this applied only after he had settled the philosophical question 
of the objective reality of the facts of consciousness. These two 
branches of philosophical controversy were the providential theses 
of his life. By means of them he could have cleared away pas- 
sion, prejudice, ignorance in the minds of his fellow-countrymen, 
especially in New England, and brought them to a decision in a 
multitude of cases as correct and as inevitable as his own. 

What Dr. Brownson was best able to do he was not called on 
to do enough of—z.e., to describe and develop and solve sudjecttve 
difficulties ; instead of that he was employed mainly in expound- 
ing the external marks of the true church. This could have been 
done well by others. He should, in my opinion, have set to work 
to unravel the peculiar entanglements and minister tothe moods 
and difficulties of the New-Englander of our day. No man was 
so well and peculiarly fitted as Brownson to diagnose and pre- 
scribe for the mental diseases of his time. As a philosopher he 
stands pre-eminent among Americans, Emerson being his only 
rival. Emerson will be always read by those whose dominant 
tendency is to literature, but as a philosopher his following will 
be confined to a sect of Transcendentalists insignificant in num- 
bers and in influence. Brownson will never lose his grasp of 
the leading minds of the great church of his choice, and all 
thinking men of other faiths will study his writings, some for 
philosophic instruction, others—and not a few—for his exposi- 
tion of the fundamental principles of American political institu- 
tions. Read Zhe. Convert ; there you see the outline of the 
whole conduct of Dr. Brownson from youth to old age. Read 
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it, reread it, and study it, and you will see that a mind led as his 
was should have gone into old-fashioned controversy with much 
reluctance. 

If he had made it his life-task to refute the errors which he 
had successively embraced and abandoned, if he had taken up 
and developed those truths which had led himself into the fold 
of the Catholic Church, how many might have followed him! 
I do not mean to say that he did not do much good. Such a 
man would do good wherever placed. But if he did the good 
that Bishop John pointed out to him, he left undone, or nearly 
undone, the work which his providential mission called him to 
do, and which is still left to be done. 

And here let me answer a pertinent question: What native 
trait of Dr. Brownson marks him off from other men? I answer, 
Love of truth, devotion to principle. Oh! how many hours did 
he spend agonizing for the truth! Hew coolly he touches on it 
in The Convert! How lightly he passes over the great conflicts 
of his soul! God is now rewarding him for that noble honesty 
of mind, manly fidelity to reason in his struggle for the truth, 
that sincere humility in his adhesion to it. What Alban Butler 
says of St. Justin, philosopher and martyr, is true of Brownson: 
his predominant passion was love of truth. This was all his 
glory and all his trouble; all his quarrels, friendships, aversions, 
perplexities, triumphs, labors—all to be traced to love of truth. 
His earnestness was rewarded by possession of it in a supreme 
degree. Yet not as he has it now, in the light of glory, in the 
beatific vision of God, but he seemed to struggle after that very 
fulness of truth with a reverent but eager haste, gladly discussing 
the questions—and they are deep ones—left unsolved by faith. 
He accepted the truth with calm and ever-unbroken certitude, 
yet not in the quiescence of stupidity. Catholicity but accen- 
tuated the more that vigorous and frank manliness which was 
native to him; such a quality, in one always hot on the scent of 
truth, new truth, more truth, clearer truth, is sufficient to explain 
minor inconsistencies in Dr. Brownson’s writings, and a warmth 
of expression such as even canonized saints of like temperament 
have often indulged in—St. Jerome, for instance. 

He was received into the church and baptized in October, 
1844. It is not my purpose to picture the friend and guide of 
my youthful struggles in his farewell to error and his true- 
hearted dedication of himself, his genius, and his entire pros- 
pects in life to Catholic truth. A firm adherent of Reason, bold 
and outright in her defence, he remained to the end, and was 
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only the better Catholic for so being. But those who knew him 
all thrqugh, as I did most intimately, saw that he was alsoa 
favored child of supernatural grace, his piety simple, practical, 
and not without a flavor of devotional sentiment all the more 
admirable because the adornment of an intelligence so gifted by 
nature and so enlightened by unremitting and toilsome study. 
It may seem a vanity in me to conclude with the following 
words from his Review, vol. iii., third series, 1855, page 209. 
They are found in a book-notice of Questions of the Soul. 1 know 
that his error in his estimate both of himself and the present 
writer is palpable and his praise extravagant. He was the mas- 
ter, I the disciple. God alone knows how much I am indebt 
ed to him. To the channels of thought opened to me by Dr. 
Brownson | owed, more than to anything else, my conversion 
to the Catholic faith. But at my time of life I must be indulged 
in recalling the affection of so true a heart and so great a soul: 


“ How often, when neither of us knew or believed in the glorious old 
Catholic Church, have we talked together by our own fireside on the 
great questions discussed in the volume before us, and stimulated each 
other’s endeavors after truth and goodness! His modesty and docility 
made us in those times regard us as his teacher as well as his senior, but 
in truth we were the scholar. It was in these free communings, where 
each opened his mind and heart to the other, that we both were led, the 
grace of God aiding, to feel the need of the church, and that we talked, if 
we may so say, without intending or foreseeing it, each other into the be- 
lief and love of Catholicity. Each, perhaps, was of service to the other, 
but he aided us more than we him. . .. These personal recollections are 
most dear to us, and we hope the author’s modesty will not be offended at 
the homage which our heart cannot withhold. We loved him then as a 
younger brother, and happy are we to reverence him now as a father. 
Years have passed away since those times when we were both groping our 
way from the darkness in which we had been bred to the light of God’s 
truth, and many changes have come over us both, but always will the 
recollection of our intercourse be fresh in our heart.” 


Heartily, deeply did I ever reciprocate Dr. Brownson’s af- 
fection, and the long and eventful years have but strengthened 
more and more my love for him and my admiration for his gen- 
ius—convictions and emotions which have drawn from me in 
these articles my feeble attempt to estimate his providential 
tgission and to introduce my countrymen to the study of his 
works. I. T. HECKER. 
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THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS AND A COW. 
I. 


THE autumn haze lay upon the ridges and through the hol- 
lows of Beauharnois County, and across the bosom of the broad 
lakes into which the St. Lawrence widens after leaving the 
Thousand Isles, before its mighty current is broken and churned 
in the rapids of Lachine. In snug spots, protected from winter 
winds from the north and east, were solid farm-houses with high 
gables, and, close to them, substantial barns with grotesque 
weather-vanes aloft. Red apples smiled amid the green leaves 
of the orchards decking the hillsides. One might have fancied 
himself in Normandy as he gazed upon this pleasant display of 
thrift and comfort, so many suggestions of that old land were to 
be seen, even to the style of cider-press that stood at each farm- 
stead. Down by the bank of the river the village of St. 
Eustache clustered about the little church whose tinned roof 
and belfry and gilded cross glistened under the sunlight in 
Christian rivalry with a similar roof, belfry, and cross on the 
opposite bank. 

Between Beauharnois and the opposite county, Soulanges, 
there was no lack of contention as to many subjects. They of 
Soulanges were mostly of Breton stock; these of Beauharnois 
were Norman; but both spoke more or less the same quaint 
dialect of French, and both were united in the same Catholic 
faith, The young people of Soulanges were noted for their 
black hair, white skin, and deep, almost violet, blue eyes; those 
of Beauharnois for their ruddy complexion, reddish-brown hair, 
and hazel eyes. There were many intermarriages between the 
two counties, but it was noticed that in these marriages the 
bridegrooms were more often from Soulanges than from Beau- 
harnois. For though there was more work in Beauharnois, and 
therefore more well-to-do young men, than in Soulanges, where 
there was more mirth, yet the young Bretons somehow had a 
sort of enterprise in this matter and a taking way which werg 
wanting in the rather staid young Normans of Beauharnois. 

Gabriel Laframboise was one of the most comfortable farmers 
of Beauharnois. His land had been in his family for more than 
a century, and had been managed with the proverbial care of his 
race. It was his boast that he always ate well, drank well, slept 
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well, paid his debts promptly, never intentionally did harm to a 
well-intentioned neighbor, and was loyal in thought, word, and 
deed to the teachings of the Catholic Church. Perhaps his only 
weakness was that, being a thoroughly good man, he was proud 
of being good. It would, however, have been much worse had 
he been proud of being bad. He was a widower with one child, 
a daughter of eighteen, who had only a few weeks before return- 
ed from the convent boarding-school in Montreal, where she had 
been trained in all those spiritual and domestic virtues which 
constitute the character of the true Christian woman. Gabriel 
was even prouder of his daughter than he was of himself, and 
there was at least one person who thought he had reason to 
be, without any disparagement to Gabriel, and that was a young 
man of Soulanges, the only child of a widow. 

This young man, Jean Poissonier, was turned twenty-four, 
the deserved pet of his mother, admired by the young men of 
his parish, and the inheritor at his mother’s death of the sole 
ownership of a very good farm with a mortgage on it. Gabriel 
Laframboise, belonging to the canny side of the St. Lawrence, 
did not like mortgages, and he had given Jean to understand that 
fact; but Gabriel’s daughter, Heloise, who did not understand 
mortgages and therefore did not trouble herself about them, 
liked Jean, and no doubt she had let Jean know most of her likes 
and dislikes, for the two had been acquainted through their 
families since childhood. Not that Gabriel had any objections 
whatever to Jean. Quite the contrary. He preferred him to 
any young man he had met, but, at the same time, he preferred 
that if there were to be a family alliance all mortgages should 
first of all be taken up and wiped out. 

Gabriel had just come up from the field where he had been 
with his men cutting corn. He was sitting on the lowest of 
the short flight of steps that led from a garden-plot to the gal- 
lery extending along the front of his house. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves and was drawing hard at a briar-wood pipe, his clean, 
smooth-shaven cheeks forming deep dimples at each pull. He 
was in thought. At the other end of the stoop, a step higher 
up, sat Jean, a tall figure when standing, having a well-moulded 
face, a broad but not high forehead, a square chin, high cheek- ° 
bones, and a pair of eyes set far apart and as brilliant as they 
were black. Jean, with his clasped hands resting on his knees, 
was inclined forwards towards Gabriel. 

Gabriel took his pipe from his mouth, shook out the ashes, 
and, tapping the bowl on the palm of his hand, put it slowly into 
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his vest-pocket. “ Voyons, mon garcon,” said he, turning towards 
the other and assuring himself by a searching glance that no one 
was on the gallery or at any of the windows. “ You know, Jean, 
that Heloise isa good match. She is sucha girl as her mother 
was at her age. Besides, she is very prudent, and I don’t think 
she cares for any one in this world but her father.” 

The young man’s countenance grew sad for the moment. 

“Of course,”’ Gabriel went on, “ she will perhaps marry some 
day, after I am dead and gone; though that, please God, will 
not be for many a year yet.” 

The young man’s eyebrows rose into lofty arches and a deep- 
er shade passed across his face. 

“ Nevertheless, if Heloise shou/d at any time think it best to 
arrange for her establishment, [ would be reasonable enough to 
consider the matter.” 

Jean's lips parted perceptibly, and an air of peaceful repose 
smoothed out the furrows of care in his forehead. 

“ Mais—” he began. 

“ Attends,” persisted Gabriel. “ As for your proposition, Jean, 
you see there are so many chances. Your father and I used to 
dispute about some things, for he was occasionally very stub- 
born. But he was an excellent man, and I mourned him very 
much—God be merciful to his soul!—and I have always been 
friendly to Perpétue. Is she well?” 

“My mother is very well,” answered Jean, “ and she bade me 
give her compliments to Heloise.” 

“That is good,” the older man said, “and | will take good 
care that Heloise gets them. But now to your matter. How 
long do you intend to remain among the Yankees?” - 

“ Not more than three years at the most, and probably not 
nearly that long; and then when I come back—” 

“ Sacré bleu, my boy, but that is a long while; and then who 
can tell what might happen in three years!” 

“But you said that Heloise would not think of leaving 
you for many years,” Jean replied with a badly-concealed tone of 
triumph. 

“ Ah, ca; she might not; but then my Heloise is a woman, 
and who shall say what a woman may not do?” 

The younger man seemed not at all disturbed at this, 

“ You think you can earn more in that time there than you 
could here, and besides clear off the mortgage ?” 

“| know I can,” Jean answered. 
“Oh! you are young, and the young birds all think they can 
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fly, and some of them break their wings and their heads when 
they make the attempt.” 

“ But if they didn’t make the attempt they would never learn 
to fly,” argued Jean with all the vigorous optimism of youth. 

“ Well, well,” said Gabriel, “ I’ll make no promise. We can 
talk it over when you come back—that is, if you do come back, 
and I hope you will. For you are a good young man, and have 
been a good son and Christian, I believe. Of course, if Heloise 
should make other dispositions in the meantime, you need not be 
astonished.” 

But Jean wore a look of composure which implied a strong 
confidence that Heloise would make no other dispositions, and 
that if she did he would indeed be greatly astonished. He raised 
his head at this moment, and, looking above and beyond his com- 
panion, his black eyes opened wide and smiled with delight. He 
rose to his feet and doffed his foxskin-cap with an untaught 
grace of motion and manner such as might have aroused envy 
in any society gallant. 

The older man turned his head and saw a handsome young 
girl approaching by a path that led from the fields behind the 
house. In Gabriel and the young girl were the same traits of 
feature, the same complexion, the same frank yet firm expression 
of eyes and mouth, the same general manner, although, of course, 
all these were softer in the young girl than in the man. A sin- 
gle glance would have discovered that these two were father 
and daughter. 

‘ Viens donc, ma petite,” said the father. ‘“ Here is Jean Pois- 
sonier come to bid us good-by. He is really going to turn 
Yankee.” 

Heloise bowed politely to Jean and took her stand beside 
her father. She uttered not a word for the moment, but her 
eyes spoke to the young man what seemed to be a discourse 
full of affection, of regret at the necessity of his going, and of 
encouragement—a discourse which, though evidently it escaped 
Gabriel’s notice, was well understood and received. 

“My mother commanded me to give her compliments to 
you,” Jean said with some stiffness, from feeling constrained, by 
Gabriel’s presence and the circumstances of his departure, to 
address her as you rather than as thou, as he would much have 
preferred to do. 

“ And how is the good Perpétue, Jean?” Heloise inquired ; 
but without waiting for a reply, “ Papa and I will go over very 
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often to see her when you are away, for I know she will miss you 
very much and be dreadfully lonely, poor woman! Just to 
think! not to see you for three years, if ever again!’’ And the 
tears came to the charming girl’s eyes as she began to realize 
how sad a thing Jean’s absence would be for his mother. 

“Yes,” said Jean, “the dear mother will miss me, I am sure. 
But no one else will care because I am gone.” 

“Say not so, Jean,” protested Gabriel; “every one of your 
acquaintances and friends will miss you.” 

“Yes, indeed, papa. Jean has a great many very warm 
friends,” added Heloise, with an earnestness that implied to Jean 
that she was one of those warm friends. 

“ Bien,” said Gabriel, who had risen to his feet, “I must go 
and look to the work in the field. Now good-by, mon brave 
garcon.” And he seized Jean’s hand in his. It wasan honest grasp. 
“ May the Lord protect you wherever you go, and bring you back 
safe and prosperous to your mother and your friends!” 

“Good by, Jean,” said Heloise in her turn, taking his hand. 
“We shall all pray for you. I want youto do me the favor of ac- 
cepting this chaplet, so that you also may pray for your friends.” 
And she handed Jean a smallrosary of plain black beads, but hav- 
ing a finely-modelled gold crucifix attached. It was a prize 
which Heloise had once received at school. 

Jean put the rosary around his neck. ‘“ Adieu, mes bons amis,” 
he said, and the next minute was on his way to the river-bank. 

“ Adieu, adieu /”’ was shouted after him, and then Gabriel re- 
turned to the field. 

Heloise, who had meanwhile mounted the steps, went to the 
end of the gallery towards the river and stood looking after Jean, 
who for a moment disappeared, concealed by some straggling elder- 
bushes. As he emerged into view he waved his cap toward the 
house. How proud and brave he felt then! For what did he see? 
Heloise was kissing her hand towards him! He sprang into his 
dug-out canoe, seized the paddle, and shot as truly and almost as 
swiftly as an arrow across the clear waters of the St. Lawrence. 

He looked back from time to time, and Heloise was still there 
at the corner of the gallery. When he was about half-way over 
he set his cap on the broad end of the paddle and raised it high 
above. The sun had set, but in spite of the deepening twilight 
he could still descry Heloise. He made two or three vigorous 
strokes more, and when he looked back again the shadow of the 
western hills had fallen across his view. 
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II. 


The wind still swayed the branches in the woods about Spott- 
sylvania Court-House on the morning of May 12, 1864, and the 
storm of the early night had left an uncomfortable chill in the 
air. The whole country-side seemed wrapped in slumberous 
peace, except that here and there was the sharp chirrup of the 
early birds fluttering from their nests. Through the gloom that 
settles down before the opening of day a few stars were faintly 
glimmering in the sombre sky. The pungent fragrance of sweet 
clover and pennyroyaland the aromatic odors of the pine-groves 
pervaded asilence that was almost oppressive. 

Yet fully two hundred thousand men, who from the first 
shock, a few days before in the jungles of the Wilderness, had 
been contending in one of the fiercest strifes known to the an- 
nals of war, were somewhere in this region. At this hour before 
dawn there was, however, no sign or sound of human life. 

All at once, from beside a rail fence, a figure arose. In the 
obscurity of the moment it would have been difficult to make out 
clearly the features of the man, but he was an infantry soldier in 
the trappings of his trade, and his musket rested against the 
fence. He stood erect, and, throwing out his arms, stretched 
himself to the utmost, ending with a deliberate shudder as he be- 
came conscious of the chilly atmosphere. 

He peered out towards the front, and there descried, dimly 
relieved against the sky, a long ridge, apparently not a quarter 
of a mile distant. From that direction his ear now caught the 
whinny of a horse and the rattle of harness. 

“ P’isener, what’s the matter wid ye that you're not ashleep ?” 
was muttered from a roll of blankets that lay on the ground be- 
side the man who was stretching himself. 

“Oh!” spoke a voice from another roll of blankets close to 
the fence, “the Poisoner's afeard his three hundred dollars an’ a 
cow won’t be no use to himif one o’ them Rebs puts a ball 
through him before he can git back to Canady.” 

The man thus called “The Poisoner” turned towards the 
spot whence the voices issued, and as his eyes roamed further 
on he could vaguely make out rows of recumbent figures en- 
veloped in blankets. He gave no answer either to the question 
or the taunt. Indeed, he would not have had time to do so, for 
there was a sudden stir among these hitherto motionless rows that 
absorbed all further attention. A party of horsemen coming up 
out of the shadow moved at a trot along the now standing ranks 
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of men, who were hurriedly adjusting their belts and closing into 
serried lines. 

“Don’t mind what thim b’ys say to ye, P’isener,” said the 
man who had spoken first, as he held up his musket between the 
sky and himself to examine its lock. ‘“ Sure if ye had that cow 
wid ye now, the poor baste ’ud be dead before the day’s over, 
wid more lead than beef in her.” 

A stern voice, scarcely above a whisper, admonished the 
speaker: “’Sh! McGonigle! Shut that potato-trap of yours!” 

“Indeed an’ I will, leftenant, for the divil a Reb ’ud shtay 
where he is if he knew that I was comin’ wid all o’ Hancock’s 
corps beside or behind me!” 

“ Forward!” was passed in whispered command along the 
lines. 

“The Poisoner,”’ McGonigle, and the thousands of others, 
forming densely-massed lines, silently began to move towards 
the ridge. 

To the left a whitish-gray tinge appeared in the sky, fading 
out into a wan light that threw a part of the ridge into more 
distinct relief, but above two or three stars were blinking 
weakly, like sleepy outpost sentinels after a night on watch. 
Except for the rustling of belts and the swish of many feet in 
the wiry grass, there was not a sound from the onward-going 
lines. Every soldier had slipped his cartridge-box around to 
the front and buttoned its open flap to the breast of his blouse. 
But no officer had unsheathed his sword ; each grasped a cocked 
pistol in hand. 

How quiet it all was! As the lines pushed on with a rapid 
swinging step, a covey of partridges darted up and were gone 
into the dusk, while off beyond the ridge a pack of hounds set 
up adismal bay. ” 

The tramping massed lines were approaching nearer and 
nearer to the ridge, and more and more distinctly loomed up 
the grim shapes of heavy earthworks crowning it. The front of 
the advancing lines had met an obstacle, an abattis of fallen 
pines, and they were tearing their clothes into ribbons and 
frightfully lacerating and gashing their bodies as they struggled 
on and up amid the interlaced and sharpened branches. Never- 
theless there was no other sound than the crackling of the twigs 
as the lines pressed forward through the abattis; behind them, 
as far as the eye could penetrate the darkness, thousands were 
coming on in equally compact and silent array. 

Only a few yards of interval remained, and the gray light fell 
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on the earthwork, which seemed to bend back to the right and 
left into the pine woods. 

The black mass of this bastioned angle stood up with stern’ 
front as if to forbid approach. The muzzles of many cannon 
protruded, but no sentinel walked his beat in measured pace on 
those commanding ramparts. Could it be that the Confederates 
had been beguiled into evacuating this strong position by the 
rumor that the Union army was in full retreat on Fredericks- 
burg ? 

Oho! What wasthat? A head rises from behind the para- 
pet; then another, and another, and another, and a sheet of red 
flame glances like a streak of lightning from one end to the 
other of the ridge. Silence is at an end. Ay, and from now 
out for eight days and nights there is the unceasing roar and 
din of battle. For this is “the Horseshoe,” that salient angle 
of the Confederate entrenchments where the Union and Confed- 
erate armies are to contend with a bloody stroke and reprisal for 
both sides such as was not seen before or after during the four 
years of the fratricidal strife. 

“Hurrah!” From thousands of Federal throats the battle 
cheer went up, answered by the shrill whoops of the Confede- 
rate thousands reinforcing their lines at the breastworks in order 
to avert impending defeat. The very firmament resounded 
with the din and clang of war. The stars and stripes, flaunting 
in the fresh morning breeze, were mounting the hill, where the 
light of breaking day discovered the Federal lines, massed one 
behind the other, climbing, crawling, leaping their way through 
the entwined and springy branches of the abattis. 

Already one Union ensign was planted on the parapet at the 
salient, but only for an instant. A gray-jacketed artillerist 
smote the color-bearer with his sponge-staff, and colors and color- 
bearer plunged backwards amid the crowding throng of Fede- 
rals. “Hurrah!” the stars and stripes were once more on the 
parapet and the Federals were pouring over and passing on 
beyond, Did war ever witness braver fight than was fought on 
this acre or two at Spottsylvania ? 

The sun had risen at last, but, through the chalky-white smoke 
of battle, his orb hung in the eastern sky like a globe of bronze. 
The interior of the angle was already a place of carnage and 
ruin. The dead and wounded, stained with powder, dust, and 
gore, strewed the deep trenches or were prone and helpless 
among the stocks and wheels of overturned cannon and caissons, 
while in and out, back and forth, the combatants, amid the ap- 
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palling uproar of musketry and artiliery, the whiz and whir 
and screech of bullet, shell, and shrapnel, charged and counter- 
charged, in lines, in irregular masses, or in huddled groups. 

The line of earthworks at the angle taken by the Second 
Corps at dawn had of course been constructed to face against a 
Union and not against a Confederate attack. But the Union 
soldiers found in the trenches a plenty of shovels and spades, 
and, in the intervals available, made what alterations were nec- 
essary to reverse the works. These earthworks, powerful as 
they proved to be, were, however, merely an advanced line of the 
Confederate system. Half a mile further on rose a still loftier 
ridge, and it was back,to that position that the Confederates 
who escaped capture, wounds, or death in the surprise had re- 
treated. Between the salient works and that ridge the ground 
was deeply undulating, with clumps of tall pine and oak timber 
interspersed. 

The attack of the Second Corps had been made by four divi- 
sions, two drawn out in a continuous line of massed brigades, the 
other two following after, each forming a single line. But the 
broken surface of the ground crossed over during the darkness 
that enshrouded everything at the moment of the surprise ; the 
abattis that covered the face of the ascent to the salient; the 
clambering over the parapet, and the mé/¢e there and within the 
works, had destroyed every semblance of organization. Yet if 
there was no longer organization there was no lack of good 
order. It was quickly perceived that of itself the capture of 
the salient would be productive of no lasting result unless the 
position further on also were carried. To understand this it 
needed not that one should be a general, and, indeed, there was 
scarcely a private there who did not understand it. But it did 
need some central authority to unify the efforts of these brave 
men. Hancock, disabled by the breaking out of his old Gettys- 
burg wound, was in an ambulance somewhere at the rear. All 
the division generals but one had been struck down by sunrise. 
As for the brigadiers and subordinates, they could only see to 
the men of their immediate neighborhood. The Second Corps, 
therefore, without either orders or direction, in a dense line 
three and four files deep, made up for the most part merely of 
fragments and individuals of its various regiments, brigades, 
and divisions, yet shoulder to shoulder, almost as if every one 
were in his proper place, once again sent forth its wild cheer 
and with colors fluttering moved forward again. 

A hundred Confederate cannon had galloped into battery 
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on the lofty ridge where Lee was now assembling his entire 
army for the crisis that he saw close at hand. The intervening 
space was rent and seamed by the furious blast of missiles blow- 
ing across. But the open spaces were not more deadly than the 
groves, where tall trees, cut through by the flying shot as if by 
a woodman’s axe, were tottering and falling, and many a man lay 
crushed beneath the ponderous trunks. 

O war! What is there fuller of the sublime?—when the 
destiny of nations and the liberties of millions of human beings 
are decided amid indescribable elation of mind, when the 
heavens peal and the earth reverberates with the thunder of 
battle, when thousands of husky throats send up and return the 
fierce challenge, when grimy, sweating, hungry, thirsty, yet self- 
denying, determined, heroic men, bleeding and sore with 
wounds, yet keeping their ranks, go on to the very muzzle of 
the blazing cannon and take inspiration for their courage by a 
glance at a piece of silk ona pole! There is butchery, there is 
horror of many kinds. True. But death is not a misfortune to 
those who are prepared. Condemn war as we may—and none 
will condemn it more sincerely than those who have stood face 
to face with it in the péle-méle of great battles—it is in war that, 
next to the lives of the saints, we see best the sublimity of self 
sacrifice. 

But it was in vain. One corps, decimated, weary, and short 
of ammunition, cannot take by assault a second line of works from 
a whole army of fresh men. Heavy lines of gray and butternut 
were now moving down from the lofty ridge, and the Second 
Corps fell slowly back. 

Among the broken, retiring troops was a knot of a dozen 
clustered about a flag which one of their number constantly 
waved at the foe in proud defiance. Step by step they gave 
way, each of the group trailing his musket after him, sometimes 
loading and stopping to fire at the pursuing force and then going 
on again. They were the small but glorious remnant of a bat- 
talion of three hundred that an hour or so before had clambered 
up through the abattis into the salient. They would with diffi- 
culty have been recognized by former friends, so blackened were 
their countenances by powder, and so bleared their eyes by the 
smoke and flare of battle. Almost every one of them had at 
least one wound ; several were bareheaded, and the garments of 
all hung in tatters from their forms. 

“Ho! Yanks! What’s your hurry? Idon’t reckon you 
uns ‘ll arn your three hundred dollars an’ a cow that-a-way!” 


. 
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one of the gray jackets who were coming on almost at a run 
shouted in mockery of the bounties that late in the war were 
paid to the Union soldiers. 

“ That’s meant for you, P’isener,” said McGonigle, one of the 
group, to a man alongside, whose face was streaming with blood 
from a bullet-wound above the eyebrow. “The divil a cint o’ 
bounty | ever got or was promised me.” 

“The Poisoner,” who had just reloaded his weapon, turned 
about, aimed, pulled trigger, and the man who had uttered 
the taunt fell headlong to the ground. “I fire no more,” 
he said after this shot. “ Sixty time I fire dees morning, and ze 
shouldaire ees ’mos’ broke.” And drawing his bayonet from its 
sheath, he fixed it on his piece. ‘“ Eef zey come ¢oo close I give 
zem ze b'yonet.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when a white cloud en- 
wrapped the group, and the swelling clangor of an exploding 
shell was followed by the strident whir of the flying metal. 
When the smoke of the shell cleared away not a Federal able to 
stand on his feet was beyond the works, except prisoners in the 
hands of the Confederates, and the gray-clad masses, with sway- 
ing battle-flags and triumphant yells, were surging down. 

Hours passed. The sun rose to the meridian and declined to 
the west, and still the war raged in and around the salient. The 
dead, Union and Confederate, lay everywhere in heaps, and the 
wounded, Union and Confederate, lay amid the dead and died 
contorted with pain, or else, with many an effort, dragged their 
hurt bodies along the ground towards their friends who were still 
able to fight. Fresh brigades on each side replaced brigades, di- 
visions divisions, and corps corps, until almost every command 
in either army had paid its tribute to death in this contracted 
space of the now most sacred soil in Virginia. 


III. 


“Well, Poissonier, | am afraid you'll have to go a good 
while yet without the ‘three hundred dollars and a cow’ that 
some of our veterans who enlisted before bounties were thought 
of have been plaguing you substitutes about.” The speaker 
was a Federal colonel, and he reclined in a common farm-wagon 
on a heap of straw. One of his !egs, which had been badly shat- 
tered, was done up in a rough splint. He was a small man, 
with a spare but well-knit figure, and a countenance that beam- 
ed both with humor and determination. His companion, the 
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only other occupant of the wagon, was Jean Poissonier, who 
was sitting beside him, his back bolstered up against a sack of 
oats. His left arm was shut up between two boards swathed 
in a coarse bandage. 

The wagon was one of sixty or seventy, of every shape and 
style, each being filled, as was this particular one, with Federal 
wounded. This wagon-train was now halting in a deep ravine 
leading to the Pamunkey River. Lower down the ravine at the 
river’s edge a great throng in blue uniforms were slowly enter- 
ing the ford in turn and passing oyer to the other side. They 
were entirely unarmed, and the extremity either of melancholy 
or of defiance expressed in their bearing made it plain that they 
were not only vanquished but prisoners. 

Ona knoll to the right of the ravine the shining brass guns 
of a Confederate battery were trained upon the captives, and the 
cannoneers stood out against the blue sky, as rigid as statues, 
with sponge-staffs ready to serve and lanyards in hand. To the 
left, where the high ground extended towards the oak-woods in 
the east, the rear of a battle-line of Confederate cavalry was 
visible, its yellow guidons flapping gaily in the breeze and the 
horses swishing their tails and stamping withimpatience. Close 
to both sides of the wagon-train and surrounding the prisoners 
at the ford were mounted guards in the Confederate butternut 
and gray. 

“Vell, Colonel Troy,” said Poissonier in response to the 
colonel’s remark, “ eef only I could get ‘ome to Canada, even 
vizout ze tree ’undred dollar an’ ze cow, I regard me one ’appy 


man. 

“There is very little prospect of your going to Canada very 
soon,” said the other. “It looks more as though we were to 
pass a good part of our lives yet down in the ‘sunny South.’ 
There is certainly no chance of escape for us between here and 
Richmond. What do you think, Sam?” This question was 
addressed to the negro driver, who sat on the near horse of the 
team, holding a single check line. His black and shiny face 
was in amusing contrast to the light drab and frowsy homespun 
suit he wore. 

“ T dunno, sah, ’bout dat,” the negro replied, taking care that 
none of the guards was close enough to overhear what was said. 
“Dem Confeds am mighty smart now, an’ ye doan kotch dem 
asleep. Leastwise dey doan often git done kotch to sleep like 
up da de oder day at Spottsylvania Cou't-House.” The negro 
while talking was looking up at the battery to the right. There 
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was a sudden commotion there. The rigid cannoneers were 
bending their backs and swinging some of their guns around so 
as to point almost exactly across his head. His black face took 
on an almost yellow cast and the great pupils of his eyes dilated 
with fear. 

On account of his wound Colonel Troy could barely raise 
his shoulders and head enough to see the driver in his saddle. 
The negro’s manner perplexed him. 

“ What’s the matter, Sam?” he asked. 

“Lo’d a marsy! What’s dis yer pore black man gwine to 
do? Fo’ de Lo’d, ef dey an’t gwine to shoot dem cannons right 
ober yer!” 

Poissonier had been dozing most of the day in spite of the 
hard jolting of the springless wagon, but now the halt and the 
soothing influences of the balmy air, the gentle afternoon breeze, 
and all the delightful manifestations of outdoor nature in fair 
weather combined to favor peaceful sleep. 

‘The excited utterances of the negro and the colonel'’s curiosi- 
ty to know the cause stirred him just in time to observe a can- 
noneer, at one of the guns whose aim had been changed, pull the 
lanyard. The smoke shot straight out from the muzzle and then 
rose up into the air, and the same second a noise like a concert 
of all discordant sounds passed above the wagon. The driver 
heard and fled; and not he alone but all the drivers had disap- 
peared. Poissonier tried to ascertain what the shell that had 
just passed by was aimed at, but the ground to the left was too ° 
high for him to see more than the rear of the Confederate caval- 
ry line, which now began to divide into squadrons prepara- 
tory to some manceuvre. From far away came the notes of a 
bugle. 

“ Poissonier! they’re coming! they’re coming!” exclaimed 
the colonel. 

“Who comin’ ?” the Canadian asked. 

“QOur friends, the Yankees, of course,” was the answer. 
“ That bugle-call you just heard was from the force that that 
confounded battery is firing at.” At this moment another shell 
from the battery passed through the upper air like a demoraliz- 
ing blast. “That call means ‘Forward! trot!’ Now listen!” 
Four or five ascending bugle notes came nearer and clearer than 
the first. ‘“ That is ‘ Trot out!’ which means ‘ go faster.’ ” 

Down at the river the guards were huddling the throng of 
prisoners into a compact column. But the wagon-guards had 
completely disappeared. They certainly had not fled in dismay, 
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for they were veterans, seasoned to service of this sort. Their 
presence elsewhere was probably deemed to be of more use than 
in guarding the possession of a lot of Yankee wounded. 

“Thank God! Do you hear that?” exclaimed the colonel, 
as the notes of the bugle were again heard, but this time ringing 
out in a rapid quaver of ascending trills. ‘“ That is ‘Charge!’ 
Pray, Poissonier, pray to God for our cause, and, if he wills it, 
for your escape and mine. I know that you Catholics, when 
you are decent fellows at all, are great at prayer.” 

The Confederate battery had ceased firing for some minutes, 
but now it limbered up and descended the slope towards the 
ford, its jolting guns and caissons toppling as though they would 
upset but for the cannoneers, who, running alongside, placed 
their shoulders now and again to the frame timbers to steady 
them. Off to the left the carbines were fiercely rattling, and 
the Union cheer was plainly to be heard, gaining in volume as 
it approached. It was the fight of the brave against the brave. 
Custer’s troopers had fully their match in the dashing Virginian 
horsemen that were drawn up on the plain. 

The Confederate bugles in turn were sounding the charge, 
and if a minute the hard soil of the plain resounded beneath the 
galloping tread of horses’ hoofs, and the heavens re-echoed the 
battle-cries of these American centaurs. 

There was confusion at the ford. The Confederate battery, 
in its endeavor to reach the hither bank, had plunged in amidst 
‘the wading mass of Union prisoners and checked their progress 
towards Richmond. The prisoners who had not yet entered 
the ford acted as if in doubt. What should they do? Their 
guards had, momentarily at least, abandoned them. The enter- 
prising spirits decided at once. They broke away, and after 
them pressed the entire throng, up the ravine and past their 
wounded comrades in the wagons. 

From the moment that Poissonier had satisfied himself that 
the guards were really gone he determined to escape, and, if at 
all possible, to contrive the colonel’s escape as well. Except for 
his broken arm and a few scratches in his side, he felt himself to 
be nearly as sound as ever. In fact, the surgeon in charge 
would have turned him out of the wagon that day and made 
him march afoot, only that there was no other wounded man 
needing his place in the wagon, and the colonel had begged hard 
as a favor that he might be allowed to remain. 

“Go, Poissonier; now is your chance!” the colonel said. 


“Don’t bother with me. ‘ The man who hesitates is lost.” 
" 
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“Yes, I go,” the Canadian answered, “ but 1 tek you wiz 
me.” And he very nimbly bounded over the side of the wagon 
and ran around to the tail-board, which he unlocked and opened. 
The colonel protested, but to no purpose. 

Here and there along the train crippled men were leaping or 
crawling out of the wagons and were hobbling away up the ra- 
vine in the hope of being able to get behind the flank of the 
Union cavalry force, which was now steadily pressing back the 
Confederates, and thus to secure their safety. The dread of 
the Southern prison-camps stimulated the poor fellows to efforts 
such as, under ordinary circumstances, their bruised bodies could 
not have supported. Occasionally one of them had the aid of an 
— prisoner who had escaped from the crowd at the 
ord. 

One of these latter, hatless and bare-footed, with no garments 
indeed but a woollen shirt and a patched and ragged pair of 
trousers of yellowish brown jean, came running up the ravine 
in breathless haste, keeping close to the right of the wagons in 
order to be sheltered from the showers of overshot Union bul- 
lets. In his swift course he reached the wagon where Poissonier 
was endeavoring with his one arm to slide Colonel Troy from 
the wagon to the ground. 

“ Whirra! whirra! By the piper that played before Moses! 
but is that you, P’isener?”’ he exclaimed, as he stood for an instant 
amazed and delighted to find his comrade here. “ Many’s the 
prayer I’ve said for ye, for I knew ye were alive and sore! Why- 
don’t ye come on, P’isener?” he said. ‘An’ don’t mind plun- 
dherin’ th’ ould wagon.” 

“ Vill you ’elp me tek ’im out, McGonigle?” =~ 

“Oh! it’s a wounded man ye have there, is it?” McGonigle 
said. “Sure ye have a bad arm. Let me take the man.” And 
he gently pushed the Canadian aside. Colonel Troy had fainted 
from the pain of the movement, but now opened his eyes. 
“ Well, well! may I never—but it’s the colonel himself!’ Mc- 
Gonigle muttered as he bent over to look at the face. 

Colonel Troy revived a little. ‘ Boys,” he said, “ | am ever- 
lastingly obliged to you both. But you'd better leave me here 
and take your own chance while you have it.” 

“No, no. We two can tek you vizout great trouble.” 

In the meantime McGonigle had backed up to the wagon, 
and then, stooping, grasped both the colonel’s arms about his 
neck, and, former hotel porter as he was, would have borne off 
the colonel with no more ado than if he had been a huge Sara- 

i 
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toga trunk. But the Canadian insisted on supporting the colo- 
nel’s legs, so as to avoid any further injury. The little cortége 
made its way up the ravine amid the crowd of fugitive Union 
prisoners. 

During this time the Confederate battery had gone through 
the ford and taken upa position on the opposite side of the river, 
whence it opened a galling fire on the eager Union force, thus 
enabling the Confederates to withdraw slowly, squadron by 
squadron, into the mouth of the ravine and then across the Pa- 
munkey, the Confederates abandoning in the operation all the 
wagons and the Union wounded—a loss which did not grieve 
them very much, it is to be presumed. 

Colonel Troy was carried to a deep nook, where the foliage 
of a dozen scrub-oaks afforded a grateful shade for the pale, 
weary fellows who came momentarily limping or crawling in to 
throw themselves exhausted on the thick grass. The rattle of 
carbines and the roar of cannon still went on, but the few stray 
missiles that flew in this direction passed far above the heads of 
these forlorn men. 

He was laid in a comfortable spot, his head pillowed on a 
mossy knob. He half-closed his eyes, in blissful relief after 
the exertion he had gone through, and extended his hands to 
Poissonier and McGonigle. “ Boys,” he said, “if the Lord 
is good to us—and I know he will be, for I have heard both 
of you saying that you have prayed for his help—I'll remember 
you two when we get safely out of this. Here, take my canteen 
and help yourselves. The Confederate surgeon, who was very 
kind to Poissonier and me,” he explained to McGonigle, “ filled 
it for me not more than an hour ago.” 

“ I’m thankful to you, colonel,” McGonigle said, “ but I never 
tasted the crature in my life, an’ if ever | begin it’s not till l’m 
safe an’ sound out o’ this blessed war; and, considherin’ the close 
calls I’ve had in the last three weeks, there’s but little chance 
that I’ll ever come out of it alive and well.” 

Poissonier had sat down beside the colonel, overcome, in his 
weakened condition, by the efforts of the last half-hour. 

“Take a sup, P’isener,” said McGonigle, as he uncorked 
the colonel’s canteen and placed the nozzle to the Canadian’s 
mouth. Thedraught favorably stimulated the man, and McGoni- 
gle, assured of this, left the two wounded men to themselves 
and climbed to the brow of the hill to reconnoitre. Across 
the river he could see the puffs of smoke from the Confede- 
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rate battery, and above the edge of the woods directly to his 
front other puffs of smoke,«almost spherical in form, where 
the shells thrown from that battery successively exploded. 

“Our cavalry’s back in thim woods,” McGonigle instantly 
reasoned, “an’ it’s there I'll go an’ tell the b’ys there’s a lot of 
our wounded in here that ought to be tuk away an’ attinded to.” 
The day was drawing to its close, and McGonigle perceived that 
unless the Union cavalry force could at once be informed they 
would most likely retire from the field, satisfied with having 
routed the Confederates and released a few prisoners, and thus 
would leave the wounded in the sheltered nook to die for want 
of care. 

The smoke of the Confederate guns and of their bursting 
shells now began to emit a fiery glare as dusk descended upon 
woods and fields. There was no time to lose, and McGonigle 
set forth across the open plain where shortly before the Confede- 
rate horse had stood in line. It was fully a half-mile of exposed 
ground that lay between him and the wood. He realized the 
danger, for he was a man of great natural intelligence, and his 
three years of active campaigning had taught him how much in 
war death and life depend on the configuration of the ground. 
He was bound to be a mark for the Confederate guns, which 
would not overlook him, a solitary figure in the broad open 
stretch he would have to pass; and he was equally bound to 
be an object of suspicion to the Unionists on account of the 
direction of his approach, and all the more so because of the 
strange appearance presented by his attire. But he was ac- 
customed to face danger. He made the sign of the cross, 
and muttering “ The will o’ God be done,” he left the rest to 
Heaven. 

Poissonier, somewhat restored, ascended with great difficulty 
the slope of the nook, curious as to what had become of Mc- 
Gonigle. Twilight had darkened into early night, but far away 
he thought he could descry a figure making with great speed 
towards the woods. The dun sky was streaked with the blazing 
trails of the shells shooting hither and thither across the river, 
ending in flashes of fire at either end. In the distant shadow 
the figure was shut out from view. 

While Poissonier, in his solicitude for McGonigle, was strain- 
ing his sight in vain, there was suddenly a discharge of carbines 
in that direction, and a streak of fire and a couple of bullets 
whistled past and struck the trees near him. The next second 
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all was quiet at that point of the woods, and deep night had 
settled down. 


IV. 


A mantle of snow glistening with silvery frost in the moon- 
light was spread out over Beauharnois, over the ice-bound St. 
Lawrence and its lakes, and across over Soulanges. Sleigh-bells 
were jingling along the high-road from St. Eustache, and around 
the barn of Gabriel Laframboise a dozen vehicles were gathered ; 
the horses, wrapped in buffalo-robes, pawed the hard snow and 
neighed with intense enjoyment of the invigorating air. From 
every window of the house the light streamed out through the 
frosted panes, and the shrill tones of fiddles which were counting 
rapid time for merry feet. A number of great mastiffs and New- 
foundland dogs, excited alternately by the scraping of the fiddles 
and the jangle of the bells on the horses’ necks, were capering 
between the house and the barn, adding their own gruff bellow- 
ing to the pleasant discord. 
~~ Inside were many of the solid adbitans, young and old, of 
Beauharnois, and not a few who had driven across in sleighs 
over the firm surface of the St. Lawrence lakes from Soulanges. 
In the front room, in a corner beside the wide hearth, where a 
great back-log threw out a cheerful glow, M. le Curé of St. Eus- 
tache was cracking jokes and passing compliments with as fine 
old farmers and farmers’ wives as one might wish to see, while 
the back rooms were occupied by the younger folk, who were in 
several sets winding through the mazes of a quadrille. 

All the guests had been regaled in the large room which 
served both as kitchen and salle 4 manger with ample refresh- 
ments, fluid as well as solid. The quadrille closed temporarily, 
and, the partners having gravely saluted one another, the fid- 
dlers descended from their perch up on the main staircase and 
went back to the cook to replenish ‘their strength for renewed 
melodious labor. 

“ Bien, mes enfants,” said M. le Curé, stepping into the hall, 
tapping his snuff-box lid after a very generous pinch, and rais- 
ing his voice so as to reach the guests dispersed through the 
various rooms, “it seems to me we ought now to invite J/. 
le nouveau marié to recount to us the most important at least 
of his adventures while fighting for our good neighbors the 
Yankees.” 
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“C'est bien ca, M.le Curé. By all means. Let us have the 
bridegroom’s story from his own mouth,” broke forth on all 
sides, and the company came trooping into the front room to en- 
joy the promised recital. In the midst of this hubbub Gabriel 
Laframboise came in from the kitchen, pushing before him the 
happy bridegroom and reluctant historian. 

“ Assieds-toi la, Jean; that’s your place,” Gabriel said, making 
him be seated beside the bride, Heloise Laframboise, whose 
pretty face was flushed at the many congratulations she had 
been receiving for the last two hours. On her right sat Jean’s 
mother, the widow Perpétue Poissonier, rejoicing in her son’s 
safe home-coming and in his most desirable marriage to He- 
loise. 

ai‘ Paites donc attention, s'il vous plait, mes enfants,” said M. le 
‘Curé, raising one of his plump, white hands as a signal for at- 
tention, and at the same time offering to Jean Poissonier his open 
snuff-box, that he might therein find a stimulus to eloquence, as 
was always his own custom when he began a discourse. Every 
noise was hushed. Even the children, who had been frisking in 
and out among the rooms, ceased their chatter, and the little 
toddlers, who were beginning to be overcome with drowsiness, 
left their mothers, and, with wide-opened eyes, pressed forward 
until they stood in a staring row before the returned hero of 
many battles. 

“M. le Curé e¢ mes amis,” said Jean, bowing respectfully to 
the kind-faced old priest and to the audience seated or standing 
before him, “I cannot tell you how thankful I am to God for the 
many goodnesses he has shown to me ’—and hestole a soft look 
at Heloise, which that young woman instantly understood to 
mean that she was a very great goodness to him. “I shall not 
attempt to describe any of the great battles I have been in, be- 
cause in the first place they have all been described in our Cana- 
dian papers until you must be weary of hearing about them, and 
because, in the next place, if I were to attempt to do so I should 
probably fall into the mistake of many old soldiers and begin to 
talk as if | myself and my immediate comrades had done all the 
fighting that it was worth while to talk about. Therefore I'll 
merely relate my final adventures and how I left the army.” 

While Jean paused for breath after this prelude, the curé sent 
his snuff-box down the line of honor, Jean helping himself out of 
it as it passed him. Seats were drawn more closely up, and op- 
portunity was taken by the guests for a general fit of coughing, 
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as was their custom on Sundays and holydays of obligation 
when the curé was about to begin a sermon. 

‘“‘T was wounded at the ‘ Horseshoe,’ in the battle of Spott- 
sylvania, last summer,” Jean resumed, “while striving, along 
with a handful of survivors of my regiment, to save our stand- 
ard, and all of us who were not killed there and then were taken 
prisoners, but not until one of our number had tossed the standard 
clear over into the ranks of our line of battle, where it was safe 
from further danger of capture.” 

“ Jean, who was it tossed the standard?” asked a youngster 
who was sitting on his mother’s lap in the front row of listeners. 

“T tossed it,” Jean answered, scarcely pleased at the inter- 
ruption, though he smiled at the little fellow’s interest in the 
narrative, “for I happened at the moment to have it in charge, 
having picked it up when the former ensign was shot down. 
Well, as soon as we were taken by the host of Confederates who 
crowded in around us, we were hurried to the rear of the Con- 
federate line; and of course we needed no urging, for it would 
not have been pleasant to be killed or wounded by random bul- 
lets while we were prisoners. To make along story short, sev- 
eral days after the battle we were on our way South to prison 
when we were rescued by a force of Union cavalry that came 
upon us by chance. But even then the escape of us prisoners 
who were wounded would not have been successfully effected 
except for the aid of a very brave and generous soldier who was 
with me at the ‘ Horseshoe’ and fell into the enemy’s hands 
when I did. His name was McGonigle—”’ 

“What a funny name!” exclaimed the same little listener 
who had interrupted before. ‘“*McGonig—’” and he gulped 
helplessly at the final syllable. 

“Giggle,” added Jean; disposed to help the little fellow, and 
with some conceit in his own mastery of English, and of Irish- 
English, acquired during a year’s service in the Union army. 
“ Anyhow, this McGonigle, in spite of his hard name, was a 
splendid fellow, and, fearing that we who were wounded and 
had escaped to an out-of-the-way place might be overlooked, he 
went all alone into the fire between the advancing and retiring 
lines; but as he had been forced by one of the Confederate 
guards to exchange clothes with him, he was mistaken by our 
cavalry for one of the enemy, and so got his death-wound. 
But even then his first and last thought was of others, and he 
contrived to make those who had shot him understand his mis- 
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sion. McGonigle died to save us, and we were saved. Our 
colonel later on had McGonigle’s body sent on to New York 
and buried in Calvary Cemetery, and had a monument set up 
over his grave recording his many brave acts, and especially 
this final one.” 

“T have heard some one say,” remarked Gabriel Lafram 
boise, “that these Irish, although they are very headstrong, are 
always risking themselves for others. They must bea people 
with a good heart.” 

“ Why, then, if they are so brave a people,” an old Soulanges 
farmer with marked Breton features inquired, “ do not they free 
themselves from these English égotstes ?” 

“ Don’t you see,” Laframboise explained philosophically, “ it 
is because they do not strive with so much skill for themselves 
as they do for others.” 

“In the good Lord’s time, mes amis,” the curé interposed, 
“these Irish shall be most splendidly rewarded on this earth, 
as well as in heaven, for having kept the faith and done more 
good than harm to their fellow-men. But let us hear the rest of 
the story, Jean,” he said, offering the veteran a fresh pinch. 

“With McGonigle’s death the real story ends,” said Jean. 
“ Colonel Troy, the commander of my regiment, and the other 
wounded, including myself, were sent back to hospital in Wash- 
ington and carefully nursed. Colonel Troy, who seemed to 
think himself under great obligations to me—though I do not 
see why he should—got my discharge for meas soon asI had 
completely recovered, and attended to collecting all my bounty 
for me, which amounted toa respectable sum, as I had enlisted 
in Jersey City, where the largest bounties were paid. 

“On the day of my discharge I also received a thick en- 
velope from him containing, among other things, this letter.” 
And Jean drew from his pocket a letter, which he read, and trans- 
lated into French: 


“Mr. JEAN POISSONIER, 

“ Late private 75th New Jersey Infantry. 
“My DEAR SIR: 

“To the bravery and devotion of yourself and McGonigle—whose death 
I do not lament, for it was too glorious—I owe my life. What the country 
owes to you both, and to men of your stamp, is beyond calculation; my 
only fear is that it will not be as mindful and grateful in the days of pros- 
perity as it seems inclined to be now in its days of trouble. 

“You are not a citizen, and, as I know from your frank confidences, do 
not intend to become one; you are loyal to your own sturdy French-Cana- 
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dian land. But you have been loyal to the stars and stripes also while 
you served under them, and, in spite of the taunt often hurled at you, in 
common with the general horde of substitutes, that you were only fighting 
for* Three Hundred Dollars and a Cow,’ I know that you always fought 
as well as the best of us, and that you fought for ome and Jove, even 
though that home and love were in Canada, and not in the United States. 
1 beg of you therefore, as a great favor to me, to accept, as a very slight 
attempt to acknowledge the obligation under which I shall always hold 
myself to you, the enclosed greenbacks, which represent the ‘Three Hun- 
dred Dollars,’ and the little trifle I have had made at Tiffany’s, which rep- 
resents the ‘Cow ’—a trifle that perhaps some one, who I know is anxiously 
awaiting your return, may not disdain, when she understands that it isa 
somewhat humorous memento of the truth, valor, and love of the man to 
whom she has wisely given her heart. 

“For ever your friend, 

“ RICHARD TROY, 
“ Colonel commanding 75th New Fersey Infantry.” 


When Jean had finished the translation of the letter, some 
parts of which he rendered awkwardly enough, he removed 
from his shirt-front the ornament that was glittering there and 
bestowed it with great enjoyment on Heloise. The ornament 
excited the greatest admiration from all the assembled company, 
and deservedly. The skilful artificer, who had fashioned it ac- 
cording to Colonel Troy’s ideas, had made a beautiful cow in 
frosted gold, its gentle face turned to the side, and its two eyes, 
of white flawless diamonds, shining like stars. 

This wedding of Jean Poissonier and Heloise Laframboise 
was the greatest event of the year in the county of Beauharnois, 
and even far north, beyond the borders of Soulanges, the return 
of the bridegroom from Yankeeland with a gift to his bride of 
three hundred dollars and a cow was for many months the sub- 
ject of great discussion and of much fantastic amplification. 

T. F. GALWEY. 
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ABOUT ten miles from the little village of Mandeville, on the 
shores of Lake Ponchartrain, and something less than four times 
that distance from the Crescent City, the traveller through the 
Louisiana lowlands comes upon the parish of St. Tammany, a 
district which comprises some of the most sterile land in the 
Pelican State, the soil being sandy and thin, covered in places, 
nevertheless, with a luxuriant growth of grass that furnishes 
good pasturage for cattle. In the southern section of the parish 
lies Bayou Lacombe, a scattered settlement of some three or 
four hundred souls, and the way thither from Mandeville runs 
through an unbroken forest of pine-trees, while it is so seldom 
travelled that one looks in vain for wheel-tracks or other signs 
to guide his course. The trees along the roadside, if the wood- 
path deserves the name of a road, are blazed for the benefit of 
strangers, and were it not for those primitive sign-posts a person 
unacquainted with the way would fare badly in attempting to 
reach the bayou. 

Something more than half a mile from the settlement, and 
more densely hidden than it in the pine-woods, there formerly 
stood, in a little clearing, a diminutive chapel, capable of accom- 
modating about forty worshippers, and divided into two sections, 
one of which served as a church, while the other did duty as a 
parsonage for the Rev. Adrien Rouquette, poet-missionary to 
the Choctaws, and author of La Thebaide en Amérique and other 
works. Besides this little chapel, which was ‘never rebuilt after 
its destruction some twenty years ago by fire, Pére Rouquette 
had three other churches, all smaller than this one, and all, like 
it, hidden in woody recesses, for the reason, as he once explain- 
ed, that if the chapels were on the roadside, where passers-by 
could see them, the Indians, who were their chief frequenters, 
would not approach them, so reluctant are they to appear in the 
sight of white men or strangers. 

Into this solitude, remote from the outer world and civiliza- 
tion; into this region of lakes and islets and forests, to be alone 
with God and nature, and to preach the truths and maxims of the 
Gospel to the aborigines of the place, Adrien Rouquette, scion 
of one of the most distinguished creole families of Louisiana, 
licentiate of the Royal College of Nantes, and the possessor of 
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talents which had even then won him fame and renown in the 
highest literary circles of Paris, retired a few years after his 
ordination to the priesthood on January 8, 1846, and there, for 
nearly forty years, and until advancing age compelled him to re- 
turn to New Orleans, his life was spent among the Indians whom 
he loved, and one of whom he became by assuming the name of 
Chahta-Ima, Choctaw-like—a title which his swarthy parishioners 
themselves first bestowed upon him. 

Alluding in one of his works to this seclusion of himself from 
the world, Father Rouquette hints at the motives which doubt- 
less influenced his choice of life when he says: “In that flowery 
and sunny month (May) I at last retired to Bayou Lacombe—my 
Thebaid, the land of my mother and my boyhood’s land, my 
shelter and ny nook. I fled from the dusty and tumultuous city, 
there to roam and muse, amidst balmy shrubs and odoriferous 
plants, in the lonely, ever-green, and harmonious groves of aged 
oaks, dark cedars, and lofty pines; and there it was, during the 
lingering hours of the twilight, while the mystic and mellowing 
hues of the sky were blending into slow-coming darkness—there 
it was that I felt the mysterious working of a poetical rapture 
and was visited by the mild and swaying messenger.” Unques- 
tionably the primary object Abbé Rouquette had in view in re- 
tiring to Bayou Lacombe was to labor for the sanctification of 
his beloved Indians ; but it is also true that his early life, which 
was largely spent in hunting and fishing, together with his po- 
etic nature, which loved solitude and found .“ pleasure in the 
pathless woods,” had much to do in determining his later career; 
and, while he always faithfully responded to every calling of his 
sacred profession when dwelling in the wilderness, it was there 
that he was inspired to sing his sweetest songs, and there, too, 
that he found the time to produce what is perhaps his best work, 
La Thebaide en Amérique, a defence of the solitary and contem- 
plative life, so admirably written that the late Dr. J. V. Hunt- 
ington, in criticising it, said: “It would enamour any fervent 
soul, and almost any poetic one, of solitude and the eremitic 
life.” 

Prior to entering the priesthood young Rouquette had pub- 
lished in Paris, in 1841, a volume of French verses entitled Les 
Savannes, of which Barthélemy said that he recognized in it “an 
abundant facility and a loity religious philosophy.” Saint-Beuve 
and Lamartine had also spoken very. favorably of the book, and 
the author was admitted to be a true poet by the sternest critics 
of the French capital. The woods and the flowers were his, best 
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themes, and few poets, indeed, have ever drawn loftier or holier 
inspiration from such subjects. Witness the following lesson 
from “ The Wild Lily and the Passion-Flower,” which he learned 
and wrote at Bayou Lacombe in September, 1848: 


“ Sweet flower of light, 
The queen of solitude, 
The image bright 
Of grace-born maidenhood ! 


“Thou risest tall 
’Mid struggling weeds that droop: 
Thy lieges all, 
They humbly bow and stoop. 


“ Dark-colored flower, 
How solemn, awful, sad ! 
I feel thy power, 

O King in purple clad! 


“ With head recline, 
Thou art the emblem dear 
Of woes divine— 
The flower I most revere! 


“ The lily white, 
The purple passion-flower, 
Mount Thabor bright, 
The gloomy Olive-bower. 


“ Such is our life— 
Alternate joys and woes, 
Short peace, long strife, 
Few friends and many foes ! 


“ My friend, away 
All wailings here below ; 
The royal way 
To realms above is woe! 


“To suffer much 
Has been the fate of saints; 
Our fate is such— 
Away, away all plaints!” 


Another insight into the inner life of the poet-missionary ,is 
given in his introduction to his great prose work, La Thebaide, 
which he dedicates “to you, sensitive and delicate natures, su- 
perior and intuitive organizations, dreamy and melancholic char- 
acters, profound and sealed hearts, whose mystery of love and 
intelligence God alone penetrates; it is to you who cannot sym- 
pathize and place yourselves in unison with a society cold and 
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prosaic, egotistic and hard; you who aspire with ardor to repose 
and isolation, who feel the need of dwelling within yourselves, and 
of nourishing yourselves in secret with your mysterious tears; 
you whom God created to live a tranquil and contemplative life, 
a life of prayer and study, and who seek in vain in the world 
the spirituai aliment, the dew of light, the celestial atmosphere 
you require in your mystical and virginal exaltation; you who 
are like those inaccessible flowers, immaculate daughters of 
the snow, that demand the subtile air of the highest mountains, 
and which cannot grow and unfold with all their brilliancy but 
in an atmosphere where the mephitic vapors of earth and the 
exhalations of marshes do not arrive till they have been purified 
by an ethereal fluid.” Unconsciously perhaps, but none the less 
faithfully, in thus describing the persons to whom he addresses 
his book the Abbé Rouquette delineated his own singular and 
sensitive nature, which one of his friends well characterized as 
that of a poet springing out of a thoughtful childhood into a 
holy priesthood, and ot a priest rising, purified by his sanctity, 
into an inspired poet. 

Life in his Louisiana 1 hebaid was, in the main, pleasant for 
Father Rouquette. “I always fare well at Bayou Lacombe,” he 
once told an admirer who penetrated his solitude. ‘“ The people 
all know me, and they send me the best of everything, all ready 
and cooked. There is one good lady here who makes bread es- 
pecially for me. Then I never want for an abundance of eggs, 
fried fish, and fowl, with berries and fruit in their season. My 
coftee I provide myself. It is my one luxury, the one thing I 
cannot do without. I make it four times a day.” It will be seen 
that our Louisiana hermit was not as rigorous in his mode of life 
as were St. Anthony and his disciples in their Thebaid, but it 
should be remembered that he made no profession of a vocation 
to heroic asceticism, and that he sought solitude mainly for 
its own charms and the companionship it afforded him with his 
beloved Indians. 

His days were not without their trials and hardships, how- 
ever; neither was his life devoid of acts of self-denial and morti- 
fication. For many years, and until old age made it incumbent 
upon him to seek greater comfort and ease, his bed was one of 
boards and its covering a pair of well-worn blankets. Once when 
a friend remonstrated with him on this matter, saying that as he 
belonged to no order such mortification was not necessary, the 
good father replied: “‘ That is true; but I have been forty years 
a priest, and during that time I have known no bettered than 
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‘this, Many times I have not had as good. It is simply my 
choice.” 

During the civil war, and more especially during the siege of 
New Orleans, the inhabitants of Bayou Lacombe suffered many 
privations and losses. The Indian village was destroyed; the 
crops and the cattle were frequently stolen, and the owners were 
often shot at for attempting to defend their property. These 
outrages were for the most part the deeds of desperadoes who 
belonged to neither the Northern nor the Southern army, and 
who pillaged wherever plunder was to be found. “ Many a 
time,” said Pére Rouquette, in speaking of his Indians, “ did 
they come running to the‘ Nook’ ’’—by which name he called his 
Bayou Lacombe residence—“ with blood streaming from their 
wounds, and looked to me for consolation. They could not un- 
derstand what it all meant, nor could | make them understand. 
Many died of hunger, many were killed, and many more went 
away and never returned.” The missionary suffered, too, almost 
as badly as his flock. When New Orleans capitulated he was 
literally starving in his retreat. His Indians were unable to aid 
him, for all their possessions had been stolen from them and they 
were wholly destitute. At last Father Rouquette, who, despite 
the fact that he was a Louisianian by birth, had remained true 
to the Union, appealed for assistance to Admiral Farragut, 
whose acquaintance he had formed on one of the visits he made 
to the North while yet a layman, and the result of the appeal 
was that a gunboat was sent to bring him to New Orleans, 
where generous hands amply provided for his needs and those 
of his swarthy fellow-sufferers. 

But neither want nor hardships, nor advancing years nor 
entreaty, availed to keep Abbé Rouquette away from Bayou 
Lacombe and his Indians for any length of time. The close of 
the civil war found him back again among the pine-trees, the 
wild flowers, and his forest flock, and there he remained year in 
and year out, with the exception of brief visits which he occa- 
sionally paid to New Orleans, where a room was always kept 
apart for his use in the archbishop’s house. To a friend who 
visited him at the Bayou a few years ago the aged missionary 
said: “I am not as strong as I once was. I am seventy-two 
years old now, and I stay more in the city than formerly; but 
my Indians know where the archbishop’s palace is, and they 
always go to see me when they and I are in the city.” Since 
1879, in which year he published a lengthy French poem in 
praise of Catherine Tegahkwita, the saint of Caughnawaga, only 
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occasional pieces from his pen appeared in print. A year or two 
ago the editor of Le Propagateur Catholique, of New Orleans, 
asked the venerable writer for an article on the Rosary, and ob- 
tained the following reply: ‘ Alas! as the ancient bard Ossian 
has said, ‘old age is sad’; it has lost its expansiveness; it is un- 
fruitful; it invents nothing new, but it repeats itself. Instead 
of an article I send you a sermon on the Rosary preached by 
me more than thirty years ago, in my age of strength and enthu- 
siasm. It will have the same interest now as then, I think, for 
nothing in our divine religion changes or ceases to have an 
actual interest: all in her is ever ancient and ever new;; all is 
young with an unfailing youth; she was, she is, and she always 
will be the same. In the midst of the perpetual and stormy 
changes which heap around her the wreck and ruins of so much 
greatness and glory departed for ever, she stands and rules, as 
the tiara above all diadems ''"—language whose grace and poetic 
beauty prove that, even on the threshold of that better and 
brighter world he has since entered, the poet-priest of the woods 
was not forgetful of the charms and peace with which religion 
had invested his lonely but lovely life in this. 

WILLIAM D. KELLY. 





A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THERE is a great difference between Sir John Lubbock and 
Vernon Lee. But they both occupy secular pulpits, from which 
they preach in many words and in a strictly modern way. Both 
like to hear themselves talk. They are both philosophers with- 
out any philosophy of theirown. The great difference is that 
Sir John Lubbock is a Philistine, and Miss Vernon Lee is what, 
in the old-fashioned parlance of a few years ago, would be called 
an zsthete. 

Sir John Lubbock, a naturalist and member of Parliament, 
sees life as a good, solid thing, while Miss Vernon Lee has “ yearn- 
ings.” And yet, for purposes of real nutriment or consolation, 
their new books are very much alike. The Pleasures of Life 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.), by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D:, is a series of speeches delivered at 
the opening meetings of various schools and colleges. In form 
they might be well imitated by ‘ commencement”’ -orators. 
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They are written in good, sound English, without rhetorical 
spasms. In matter they are optimistic and comfortable. A 
man who had no great trouble, whose chair was well cushioned, 
whose feet were well slippered, whose grate was glowing, and 
who had just a half-hour to spare after a remarkably good din- 
ner, might read Sir John’s essays and get further contentment 
from them; but for the afflicted, the poor suffering from the win- 
ter wind and the fear of the morrow, and the bearers of great 
sorrow, these essays are quite useless. Sir John Lubbock bor- 
rows his central idea from Epictetus: “ If a man is unhappy, this 
must be his own fault; for God made all men to be happy.” 
From this Sir John Lubbock argues that happiness is a duty. 
But a man cannot be happy by simply saying, “I will be hap- 
py.’ He may be resigned, if he be a Christian, or he may be 
cheerful by force of will; but he cannot be happy if his best 
friend is lying dead next-door or if his family is on the verge of 
impoverishment in spite of his industry. God made man to be 
happy with him for ever. In this world there is not for the 
Christian any of the happiness which Epictetus and Marcus Au- 
relius—twin-gods of Sir John Lubbock’s—teach that the wise 
must enjoy. Epictetus probably lived for himself and enjoyed 
whatever touch of sunlight he could find, without troubling him- 
self much about anything else for the time. And Marcus Aure- 
hus may preach as he will, but a man who fell so far below his 
preaching in his actions must have felt the pangs of a guilty con- 
science, unless his happiness was entirely animal. 

The most curious thing in The Pleasures of Life is the absence 
of ideas not quoted. Sir John Lubbock tells us how easy cer- 
tain sages said happiness is, and gives us to understand that he 
agrees with them. This shows that Sir John has either never 
suffered real sorrow or that he adopts an artificial attitude as a 
teacher of mankind. His quotations prove that he has read the 
“ hundred books” he recommends, but nothing more. If aman, 
after having read those famous books, remain as incapable of 
giving consolation to his kind or to himself as the author of The 
Pleasures of Life seems to be, he had better confine himself to 
one—the New Testament. 

“ The Blessing of Friends,”’ though overladen with quotations, 
appropriate and inappropriate, has some individual flavor and 
good thought in it. He even dares to differ with Emerson. 

“ Still,” he says, “1 do not quite understand Emerson’s idea that ‘men 


descend to meet.’ In another place, indeed, he qualifies the statement, 
and says: ‘Almost all people descend to meet.’ Even so,I should ven- 
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ture to question it, especially considering the context. ‘All association,’ 
he adds, ‘must be a compromise, and, what is worse, the very flower and 
aroma of the flower of each of the beautiful natures disappears as they 
approach each other.’” 


In support of Emerson we may quote the saying of Thomas a 
Kempis that he has never been much among men without, feel- 
ing less of aman, Sir John writes some true words, which need 
to be emphasized, on the choice of friends: 

“ Some seem to make a man a friend, or try to do so, because he lives 
near, because he is in the same business, travels on the same line of rail- 
way, or for some other trivial reason. There cannot be a greater mistake.” 

The famous address on “ The Choice of Books,” which set most 
people who could read but never had read to scribbling their 
advice as to books that ought to be read, is contained in this 
volume. This list was written for the students of the London 
Workingmen’s College. It began with the Bible (cheek by jowl 
with Marcus Aurelius’s Meditations), included the Koran, Lu- 
cretius, and Smiles’s Se/fHe/p, and ended with Scott’s novels. 
In justice to the orator we may conclude that the two latter 
were his favorites, and the rest—absurd as recommended to 
men of limited leisure and little previous knowledge of letters— 


were added because he was told they ought to be read. Some 


good points are made in the essay on “ Education”: 

“Our great mistake in education is, as it seems to me,” he says, “the 
worship of book-learning—the confusion of instruction and education. 
We strain the memory instead of cultivating the mind. The children in 
our elementary schools are wearied by the mechanical act of writing and 
the interminable intricacies of spelling; they are oppressed by columns of 
dates, by lists of kings and places, which convey no definite idea to their 
minds and have no near relation to their daily wants and occupations; 
while in our [English] public schools the same unfortunate results are pro- 
duced by the weary monotony of Latin and Greek grammar. The impor- 
tant thing is not so much that every child should be taught as that every 
child should be given the wish to learn.” 

Vernon Lee’s Fuvenilia: Being a series of Essays on Sundry 
Zi sthetical Questions (London: T. Fisher Unwin) is probably the 
kind of book that our own Miss Augusta Evans might have writ- 
ten, if, in the days when young ladies raved about St. E/mo, “ cul- 
ture” and “zestheticism” were fashionable; only Miss Evans 
would not have posed as an Agnostic. Both Miss Vernon 
Lee’s Agnosticism and her estheticism are palpably ‘artificial. 
She has a rush of ideas to the head; and one idea frequently 
crushes the other in its haste to escape. She looks down the 
ages, and from the height of her Agnostic pulpit discovers great 
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things for an impatient world. Her one characteristic is to 
pump up verbal enthusiasm on obscure and sometimes worthless 
subjects. To adopt a forcible metaphor borrowed from Mr. 
John Boyle O’Reilly in describing a modern zsthetic tendency, 
she “looks for rusty nails in barnyard rubbish and spends a life 
in burnishing them.” Her essays are written to enlighten a 
youth named Carlo, who personifies, no doubt, the young public. 
On this unhappy being she pours an endless flood of fine-sound 
ing words. Carlo probably has sense enough to know that his 
teacher is a foseuse, and not even an accomplished one. Her af- 
fectation of pretending to believe that real greatness of mind and 
pure and true love and strength for the work of life are to be 
found in Agnosticism and the keeping of men in a “renais- 
sance state of soul,” is too palpable for any modern youth to 
accept as genuine. She strives after the unusual. Of course 
she has a cu/tus for Botticelli. Of course Baudelaire and Villon 
and other poets, having much nastiness in their works, and 
therefore dear to what is left of the “zsthetic” school, float 
through her pages. In order to be unusual she sneers at Shak- 
spere and incenses Goethe and Schiller. Her reasons for this 
show how shallow this teacher’s thought and reading are. 
They are as absurd as those which induced Voltaire to call 
Hamlet “a drunken savage”: 


“T.do not believe,” she says, “that Hamlet, such as Shakspere wrote 
him (as distinguished from Hamlet such as we read him), is as realistically 
conceived, as realistically carried out, as Schiller’s Don Carlos, much less as 
Goethe’s Tasso ; norare Romeo and Juliet realized like Faust and Gretchen, 
Egmont and Clarchen, Max and Thekla.” 


This “I” that demolishes the edifices of centuries, that blows 
Christianity aside more in sorrow than anger, that analyzes what 
it is ignorant of, is thoroughly typical of the spirit which, in order 
to assume to be learned, avoids the great highways and searches 
in alleys and corners for bric-a-brac that it at once demands the 
world shall enshrine. 

While young people of this generation who have just learned 
to read follow sympathetically the adventures of Glaucus and 
Nydia, and delight in 7he Caxtons, the creator of these charming 
myths is made the subject of an unpleasant book, supposed to be 
founded on the letters of his wife, Lady Bulwer, which destroys 
some illusions in regard to Lord Lytton's honest belief in the 
Good, the’ Beautiful, and the True. After all, “his worst he 
kept, his best he gave.” and such revelations ought not to be 
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encouraged. His son,the present Lord Lytton—who must be in 
an unenviable state of mind to have to choose between his mo- 
ther’s statement that his father was a brute, or the other view 
that his mother was a shrew with a tendency to “ exaggeration” 
—has translated from the German Karl Erdmann Edler's Ba/dine 
and other Stortes (New York: Harper & Bros.) Carlyle, accord- 
ing to Lord Lytton, over-praised some German novelists—Dzz 
Minores—and neglected others. Lord Lytton, in introducing 
Edler, intends to repair this injustice. His preface is admirably 
written, and is remarkable for one quality unusual in modern 
literature—sincere enthusiasm. He honestly believes that Edler 
is an exquisite writer of idyls that are intensely individual and 
original, and he says so in a short essay full of intimate know- 
ledge of Germany and German literature. 

“ Baldine,” the first of the three stories in the book, opens in 
a forest. Baldine is an orphan left by her grandfather in the 
care of an old deaf woman. The child plays alone and in si- 
lence; she learns to throw aside for ever all things that disap- 
point her once. Her doll, her ball, and the doctor, who cannot 
save her grandfather from death, are cast away with hatred and 
distrust. But she still trusts in One: 


“The ants, the snails, the butterflies, and all the dumb creatures are 
sometimes glad and sometimes sorry ; and they all have fine threads on 
their heads, with which they speak without a word, as Zenz speaks with 
her fingers. Baldine knows all this quite well. : 

“ But at home she knows One who is also dumb, but never glad, always 
sorry. That is our Lord God, who hangs upon the cross in the corner of 
the room, high above the table. The cross is of black wood, and fastened 
to it is the white God. He cannot even speak with his fingers, for both 
hands are nailed to the cross. The drops of blood run down over his fore- 
head and breast, from his hands and feet. His face is very pale and mourn- 
ful; one cannot look at him without weeping. 

“Once Baldine climbed upon a chair and thence on to the table to look 
at him closely ; but, when quite near, he looked even still more mournful. 
Then Baldine leaned her cheek against his bleeding arm, as at other times 
she used to lean it against the grandfather's coat-sleeve, and wept. She 
stroked the pale, worn cheeks, and said through her sobs: 

“*«Poor God! be not so sad, dear God!’ 

“ But he remained still as sad as ever and did not smile, as her grand- 
father always did when she stroked his sleeve. Then she grew angry at 
the nails which hurt his hands and feet; and she tore and tugged at them 
till her cheeks were glowing, her curls all tumbled, and her little fingers 
bleeding. The grandfather before his death once found her in this con- 
dition.” 


Baldine grows up and goes to live at the miller’s. She sits 
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on Sundays and prays near the “ dead-planks” on which her 
grandfather and the old woman, her friend, were laid. Church and 
church-yard are so far away that it is almost impossible to reach 
them through the snow-laden mountain-paths. The bodies ot 
the dead are laid on planks until carried to their resting-place. 
The villagers cannot go often to the church-yard, so the “ dead- 
planks” are put against beech-trees in the forest as remem- 
brances that the dead need prayers: 


“The poor souls, say the folk of the forest, suffer in purgatory just so 
long as upon earth their dead-planks stand ; but the planks of the rich last 
longest, for the paint upon them retards the progress of their decay.” 


Baldine becomes known as the beauty of the village, and her 
voice develops remarkably. Some Italians come to the forest 
to work. Among them are Toniello and Beppo. Beppo ad- 
mires Baldine, and, being bad at heart, hates Toniello, whom 
Baldine promises to marry, though he knows no German and 
she no Italian. All is arranged for the marriage, when Toniello 
is brought home dying through Beppo’s plotting. 

Baldine prays frantically before the crucifix for the life of 
Toniello. But the priest begins the prayers for the dying. 


“ Toniello was dead. 

“ Once again that dreadful cry! 

“ And then, after a silence which no one dared to break, Baldine rose, 
with tearless eyes and a bitter, disdainful smile upon her lips. All the mel- 
ancholy softness of her features was turned into the hardness of frozen ice. 

“ She deliberately lifted the crucifix high above her head and dashed it 
against the wall, from which the broken wood flew splintered in all direc- 
tions.” 


Baldine has been disappointed by God, therefore she no 
longer believes in God. This is a strange and horrible climax. 
So far the story has been told with the quaintness and simplicity 
of Hans Christian Andersen, though at times Edler has the bad 
taste to interject some sophisticated remark showing himself 
superior to the villagers he writes about. But now comes an 
anti-climax scarcely justifying Lord Lytton’s praise of him. 
Baldine becomes a famous opera-singer. Toniello’s foster-bro- 
ther, a count, offers to marry her. The count is a devout Catho- 
lic; Baldine tells him she has no belief and that she does not love 
him. They marry, however A child is born, but she does not 
change. One day the angel of death threatens the child. Then 
follows fearful suspense. At last the child is declared out of 
danger. Then Baldine says to the count: 
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“*T love you, Gaetano! I love you very dearly and deeply, only I did 
not know it.’ 

« And then her hand glides again caressingly across his arm. 

“«Go now,’ she murmurs, ‘to our child,Gaetano! Embrace for me the 
good Dottore Corri, as well as the other physician. I will follow you, but 
let me linger here a moment. I wish first to pray, Gaetano—to pray to 
your God!’ 

“He looses his embrace and goes to the rescued child. 

“ Above the Jrze-dzeu hangs the dumb God upon the cross, mute and 


sad. 

‘“, The sunbeam falls upon the stooping face of the dumb God and on 
the upturned forehead of the woman, whose hands are stretched out to 
him in prayer. The blood-drops on the brow of the divine image glow 
like kingly rubies, and the tear-drops falling from the woman’s eyes shine 
pure as orient pearls in the beam that has kindled both. 

“ And around those two silent figures the dawn grows slowly brighter.” 


This is temporarily satisfactory as an ending. But what if 
Baldine should suffer another affliction and feel that God had 
again disappointed her? Would she break her new crucifix? 
Religion introduced into stories for dramatic effect is generally 
a mistake. Neither religion nor the story is helped by it. Lord 
Lytton’s literary instinct is true in the choosing of “ Baldine” as 
an unusually well-written story. Edler’s artistic treatment of his 
theme in a small space might serve as a model for some of the 
lumbering, expansive English novelists. ‘‘ Notre Dame des 
Flots’’ is a very sad story of the sufferings of a wife who, even 
in death, was denied the love of the daughter for whom she had 
struggled and suffered. But there is no bitterness in it. And in 
these stories, as well as in the slighter sketch, “A Journey to 
the Grossgliéckner,” the elevating influence of the Catholic faith 
and the supremacy of virtue over vice are ungrudgingly admit- 
ted—more, perhaps, as facts which a true artist must express than 
* with extraordinary sympathy with them. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Zhe Gates Between (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) will hardly have the popu- 
larity of her Gates Ajar, by which it has no doubt been suggest- 
ed. It is the record of a man’s existence after death. Dr. Esme- 
rald Thorne marries, late in life, an excellent woman. He is a 
very busy and irritable man. He became “uncontrollably an- 
gry” at times, without thinking that he had “no more right to 
do so than to get drunk.” Dr. Thorne enters his house one night 
in an unusually bad humor. The prelude to the “taking off” 
which left him “ between the gates,” in a very uncomfortable and 
unsatisfactory position, is this speech: 

“*T am due at the hospital in twenty-five minutes,’ I went on excitedly. 
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‘Chirugeon is behaving like Apollyon. If I’m not there to handle him no- 
body will. The whole staff are afraid of him—everybody but me. We 
sha’n’t get the new ward built these two years if he carries the day to- 
night. I’ve got a consultation at Decker’s—the old lady is dying. Chow- 
der? I wish you'd had a good, clear soup. I don’t feel as if I could touch 
chowder. 1 hope you have some roast beef better than the last. You 
mustn’t let Parsnip cheat you. Quail? There’s no nourishment in a quail 
fora manin my state. The gas leaks. Can’t you have it attended to? 
Hurry up the coffee! I must swallowit and go. I’ve got more than ten 
men could do.’” 

By way of an excuse for this irritation we are told that Dr. 
Thorne had that day lost ten thousand dollars, that his boots 
were wet, and that his child was teething. To add fuel to the 
flame, his wife behaves with exasperating humility. Dr. Thorne 
leaves her, declaring that be ought not to have married at all, or 
married a woman with a little wifely spirit. Then he goes away, 
half turning back with a touch of remorse; but his horse is rest- 
less, and he dashes off. The horse runs away with him; he is 
thrown out of his carriage and killed. But, nevertheless, he tells 
his story. After the accident “a young priest passed by, say- 
ing an Ave with moving lips and unworldly eyes.” The late 
doctor, who, during his mad career in the carriage, has run into 
a landau occupied by a lady and a child, asks whether they 
have been injured. “‘ Nay,’ he said, gazing at me with a lumi- 
nous look—‘nay, | see nothing.’ After an instant’s hesitation 
the priest made the sign of the cross both upon himself and me, 
and then stretched his hands in blessing over me, and silently 
went his way. I thought this very kind of him, and I bowed as 
we parted, saying aloud,‘ Thank you, father’; for my heart was 
touched, despite myself, at the manner of the young devotee.” 

Dr. Thorne had been somewhat of a materialist in life, con- 
sequently he is made to hover among the money-getters. But 
gradually he gets into better company. He meets a devout 
soul, one of his former patients, who is happy in this intermediate 
state, while he is tormented and miserable; but this soul had 
faith, and he had not. After a time he enters a community of 
spirits who wait with the utmost joy for the coming of the Lord 
of love, and the doctor is joined by his little boy, who has died 
onearth. The doctor, when this shining Presence comes, does 
not see it. He has been blind on earth, and he is blind still. 
The little child hears the spirits in probation singing the song of 
faith. “‘I cannot sing that pretty song,’ said the boy sadly. 
‘There is nobody to teach me. Father, I wish you were a learned 
man.’ Now this smote me to the heart, so that I would even have 
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lifted my voice and sought to join the chant for the child’s sake 
and to comfort him; but when I would have done so, behold I 
could not lift my soul; it resisted me like a weight too heavy 
for my lips, for in this land song never rises higher than the 
soul,”’ 

At last the sceptic cries out, “Thou great God, if there be a 
God, reveal thyself unto my immortal soul, if I have a soul im- 
mortal.” His wife joins him, and the united family praise Al- 
mighty God between the gates of earth and heaven. 

There are incongruities in this book, some theatricalities of 
style; but it is a very pathetic book and a very womanly book. 
No Catholic can see this attempt to probe the secrets of “ pro- 
bation” without a sigh and an earnest prayer that the writer’s 
groping after truth may be fully answered in this world. 

Mr. Arthur Peterson’s Songs of New Sweden (Philadelphia : 
E. Stanley Hart & Co.) is a book of exquisite poetry, whose in- 
spiration is drawn from American scenery and American sugges. 
tion. Mr. Peterson makes the settlement of the banks of the 
Delaware by the Swedes the theme of the most important of 
his poems. The ballad of Blackbeard the Pirate has the swing 
and motion of the sea. In some of the poems, perhaps the earlier 
work of Mr. Peterson, there are some technical roughnesses which 
mark the difference in growth in the work of this original and 
delightful poet. It is interesting to note how the older poet, the 
father of the author of the Songs of New Sweden, avoids the little 
faults of sound in “ The Modern Job,” where the temptation to 
forget the sound in the sense must have been very great. Mr. 
Arthur Peterson’s Songs of New Sweden have in them true and 
spontaneous human feeling and a freshness and force which fill 
the receptive mind with the illusions of romance and youth. 
This is decidedly refreshing among the d/asé and affectedly cyni- 
cal verses of young poets. 

Hallo, My Fancy, by Charles Henry Liiders and S. D. S., Jr. 
(Philadelphia: David McKay), has merit, but it is tiresome. A 
dinner which consisted of alternate courses of meringues and ma- 
caroons, witha dash of American champagne, would become tire- 
some and cloying. Anda whole book of trifles has, mentally, 
much the same effect. In Mr. Liiders’s case, whose poem, “A 
Boutonniére,” is the best thing in the volume, there is no doubt 
something solid beneath the pretty froth. To him one may apply 
the description given by Miss Edgeworth in one of her novels— 
a description afterwards used by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe— 
of a certain character who was froth on the top but good sweet- 
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meat underneath. ‘“S. D.S." has a talent for rhyme and rhythm, 
a good ear and great facility; and that, on the evidence of his 
work in this book, is the best that can be said of him.+ Mr. Lii- 
ders would have done well to have left most of his pleasant zed- 
ule in the pages of Puck and Life, and making “ A Bouton- 
niére” or “ Unafraid,” in which a strong thought is vigorously 
put, the stepping stones, arisen to the higher things of which he 


> 9 


is capable. We quote “ Unafraid”’ as a proof of the correctness 
of this criticism : 


“ A child, in some far heathen isle, 
Murdered to win a false god’s smile, 
Laughed as the strangler’s cord was laid 
About its throat ; and, unafraid, 

Caught at the crimson loop of death 

That straightway chilled its joyous breath; 
So the fool wantons, nor may check 

The harlot's clasp about his neck.” 


WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


HOW A RITUALIST BECAME A CATHOLIC. 


To one born a Catholic a Ritualist is a specimen of the genus homo alto- 
gether outside the pale of his understanding, and, generally, of his interest. 
A good, honest, uncompromising Protestant can at once and without difficulty 
be classified and defined as such; a Greek schismatic zs a Greek schismatic ; but 
a Ritualist, to use a somewhat vulgar but expressive proverb, is “neither flesh, 
fowl, nor good red-herring.” The name of Protestant is an insult to his dignity ; 
a Romanist he is not. Whatis he? According to his own definition he is an 
Anglo-Catholic, a member of the ¢hird and purest branch of the universal 
church; according to that of his enemies, Catholic and Protestant, he is a Protes- 
tant masquerading as a Catholic. Masquerading is perhaps a harsh word, for 
many, very many, Ritualists are most sincere, earnest men ; but the word will suit 
our present purpose. 

A Ritualist, be it remembered, differs toto ce/o from an old-fashioned High- 
Churchman, and among themselves every individual “ priest” and layman differs 
from the others. They had their origin in the famous Oxford movement, but 
have in the last twenty-five years adopted very generally doctrines and practices 
which would make Dr. Pusey turn in his grave did he know of them. One word 
in their favor, and then this introduction may come to anend : they have, by means 
of their “ ornate services,” accustomed the Protestant Englishman, of all men the 
most bigoted, to ritual, and very advanced ritual, and have been the guide of 
many wandering, restless souls into the one fold of the Catholic Church. 

The subject of the present sketch was born a member of an extremely Protes- 
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tant and Evangelical family. Up to the age of eighteen he was influenced by xo 
High-Church surroundings, but kept most strictly to the very lowest of Low 
churches, with a Presbyterian and an Independent chapel as the only permissible 
alternative. Being of an imaginative, poetic, and intensely impressionable dispo- 
sition, his whole soul revolted against the bare, cold, unadorned ritual of the 
Evangelical school. On several occasions, while supposed to be attending wor- 
ship at the Presbyterian chapel on the “Sabbath” evening, he was present, by 
stealth, at Vespers and Benediction at the oratory of the Sacred Heart in B , 
his native town, or attending “ choral evensong”’ at the High Church of St. Peter. 
The old proverb about stolen pleasures was amply fulfilled, though apart from 
the lights, music, and vestments, the services in both cases were more or less 
“in an unknown tongue” tohim. In the following year, 1879, he was sent to 
school in Rhenish Prussia, where the taste for Catholic ritual acquired by stealth 
in B—— was further developed by frequent attendance at High Mass and solemn 
Vespers. The whole bent of his mind led him to extreme reverence, to such an 
extent, in fact, that he was taken by the peasants for a most devout Catholic. 
All this time, however, he was utterly and entirely ignorant of all Catholic, and 
even of all High Anglican, teaching. His own mind, guided doubtless by the 
Spirit of God, led him to some vague, mystic comprehension of the mystery of the 
Real Presence, for even in a Scotch Episcopal chapel during his summer holi- 
days he made a humble obeisance every time he passed the altar, as he already 
termed it. 

In 1880 he was sent, much against the grain, to an extreme Low-Church col- 
lege or seminary in London to prepare for the ministry of the Gospel. Here, 
however, he was fortunate enough to find two kindred spirits who, like himself, 
revolted against the narrow bigotry and the cold, bare, unadorned services of the 
Puritan school. These two men, now clergymen in the Anglican communion, 
taught him the first rudiments of dogmatic theology, that part at least which the 
High Anglicans have inherited from the Catholic Church. In company with his 
friends he visited, in secret, such churches as St. Alban’s, Holborn; St. Faith’s, 
Stoke Newington, and others, where he heard “advanced” dogmatic sermons 
such as might literally have been preached from Catholic pulpits. In the sum- 
mer of the same year he went to the Highlands of Scotland, where he was thrown 
continually into the society of two High-Church clergymen. Following their ad- 
vice, he procured and studied carefully Sadler’s Church Doctrine—a book which 
then and for some years after fully satisfied his mind as conclusive. He thus be- 
came, in the fullest sense of the word, a Ritualist, accepting a large measure of 
Catholic truth, but stopping short of “ Roman” doctrines. 

In the autumn of 1881 he was again in B—, his health having failed through 
over-study in the close air of London. He then for the first time, moved by some 
undefined impulse, went to see a Catholic priest, Father W. , S J., who was then 
in charge of‘the oratory at B——. The conversation was long and interesting, 
though he was too earnest and confirmed a Ritualist to derive from it any imme- 
diate benefit. One remark of Father W——’s did, however, remain in his mind, 
and to it he attributes, in a great measure, his ultimate conversion. It was: 
“ With your knowledge of Catholic truth, you cannot possibly be saved unless you 
become a Catholic.” In December, 1881, he went to Australia and Tasmania, 
being absent ten months, and being employed as a “lay reader” in the Anglican 
communion. His duty was to conduct service and to preach in an outlying mission 
chapel. The preparation of his sermons led, as a matter of course, to the closer 
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study of theology; but having, unfortunately, no better guide than Sadler, he only 
became confirmed in his erroneous opinions. The bias of his own mind led him, 
however, to hold doctrines the most extreme which could possibly be held while 
remaining an Anglican. The first and most important of these was, naturally, 
a firm, earnest belief in the Real Presence, and, in addition, a great devotion 
to the crucifix. On returning to England in October, 1882, he was sent, to 
complete his theological studies, to a High-Church college this time, in a Wilt- 
shire country town. Here Sadler again formed the standard of dogmatic theo- 
logy; but frequent, fasting communions, Compline every evening, Sext every 
Saturday, and the example of fellow-students made him, if possible, a more ex- 
treme Ritualist than ever. 

In April, 1884, his health again failing through over-study, he was sent to M——, 
in Canada. The end, though he did not know or even suspect it, was now draw- 
ing near, when all his wanderings in barren pastures were to end in the fold of 
the one true church. So long as he remained in M—— under the influence of a 
very earnest “extreme” Ritualist, with services after his own heart, he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the claims of the Anglican communion to be a dvanch of the 
Catholic Church. When, however; circumstances took him to O——, where the 
High Church was only “ moderate,” where disputes, bickerings, and scandals 
yexed the church, he began to grow restless and dissatisfied, and to look longingly 
and wearily at the perfect unity and discipline of the “ Latin” church. Human 
influences and the terrible strength of old association deterred him yet a while 
longer from taking the decisive step. At length, in the summer of 1885, he 
paid a long visit to a devout Catholic family living near M——. Here he was 
surrounded by unseen Catholic influences, which drew him nearer and nearer to 
the truth. He remained none the less a consistent Anglican to the last, always 
attending the services of his own church, and never going to Mass or even join- 
ing in the family’s prayers. A chance conversation with a French priest once 
more startled him with a fresh difficulty. Setting aside altogether the question of 
the validity of Anglican orders, Father D—— referred him to the universal con- 
census of the Fathers, “ Uéz Petrus 7bt ecclesia,” adding, “ Even if your An- 
glican orders ave valid, you are none the less schismatics.” 

The struggle was long, fierce, and bitter. On one side were_peace, rest, and 
infallible truth ; on the other old association, the ties of family and friendship, 
traditional sentiment, and human affection. But the end was very near at last. 
Returning to M—— in September, he was desired by Mr. W ——d, his Anglican 
“ director,” to prepare for confession by a retreat of three days. Kneeling humbly 
before a crucifix, he began in all seriousness and devotion to prepare for the 
solemn “ sacramental confession,” praying most earnestly to the Spirit of Truth 
to guide him “into all truth.” All the old difficulties came back in greater force 
than ever, and, almost in despair, he sought an interview with a Jesuit, Father 
K——. He, too, avoiding all discussion of the validity of Anglican orders, raised 
a fresh difficulty, the question of “ jurisdiction ”—a question familiar to the inquirer 
after truth from the study of dogmatic theology. He referred the matter in 
all honesty to Mr. W ——d. The answer was that it was “too long a question to 
go into now,” but, added Mr. W——4d, “if a man begins to doubt his salvation 
in the Church of England, the sooner he leaves it the better ”’—good, sound ad- 
vice, surely, coming from a Ritualistic “priest’’ to an anxious, doubting penitent. 
Needless to say that the subject (and writer) of this paper followed it at once, 
He put himself under Father K——’s instruction, and ten days later, September 
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28, 1885, had the unspeakable happiness of receiving the “one baptism” of the 
“one faith” of the “one Lord.” 
A. M. D. G. et in memoriam Diei xxviii Sept. MDCCCLXXXV. 
Scripsit CATHOLICUS MINIMUS, 
BELLPORT, LONG ISLAND, September, 1887. 


THORNTON’S CONVERSION. 


Thornton was a slave, bred up on the Jefferson estates in Virginia, who about 
forty years ago came into possession of Bishop Reynolds, of Charleston, He was 
an intelligent man, knew how to read, and he was a capable, diligent servant, 
thoroughly honest and trustworthy. He was a religious man and a preacher 
among the Baptists. His curiosity was immediately excited about the Catholic 
religion, and he used to talk with the clergymen at the cathedral whenever he 
could get the chance. His Bible and hymn-book had got rather mixed up in his 
memory, and he sometimes quoted verses of hymns for Scriptural texts. Once he 
told me of a sermon he had preached on the text “ Thou art Peter.” ‘ You see, 
I said that Peter was just like a rock, his faith was so strong. And the Lord said 
he would build his church on Peter’s faith.” He used to hang around the sacristy 
and listen to sermons through the doors, which of course, in South Carolina, were 
usually left open. Once when a celebrated preacher of that day was giving a re- 
treat, and Thornton was listening to a sermon, the preacher inadvertently made a 
slip and spoke of Adam as having gone to Abraham’s bosom when he died. 
Thornton thought he had caught infallibility in a mistake, and with suppressed 
glee went to find the bishop. 

“Massa,” said he, “ who died first—Adam or Abraham?” 

“Why, Adam, of course. What makes you ask that question?” 

“Why, massa, the preacher said just now that Adam when he die go to 
Abraham’s bosom. How he do that when Adam die first?” 

Thornton kept on thinking and studying out the church as well as he was able. 
After some time he preached a sermon to his colored Baptist brethren, in which 
he told them that there was no religion in shouting and kicking the benches, 
and exhorted them to amend their lives. Whereupon he was expelled from the 
brotherhood and went no more among them. Soon after I left Charleston, and 
saw it no more for ten years. When I went there again to give a mission the old 
cathedral, the bishop, and Thornton were gone. I was informed that he had been 
instructed and received into the church, had lived for several years a devout 
Catholic, and had happily departed this life. Thornton was another Onesimus. 


A DECENT FUNERAL. 


Carriages! carriages! Mind not the purse. 
Sixty fine carriages after the hearse! 
“‘ Decency pays,’ quoth the devil with glee. 
“Ten go for that : pride sends fifty for me.” 
ALFRED YOUNG. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SECULAR PRESS. 


One of the signs of the times is the increasing attention given by the secular 
press to Catholic topics. A few years ago anoccasional paragraph in an obscure 
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corner of the daily paper sufficed to give all the information on important Catholic 
affairs that the public was supposed to care for. To-day a Sunday-school picnic or 
an ordinary society meeting attracts more attention. It was only when the pencil of 
Nast or some pen of equal malice caricatured us that we were raised into greater 
prominence. But times have changed mightily since the war. To-day we have, 
if anything, too much prominence. An item of Catholic news, whether real or 
imaginary, is eagerly caught up, enlarged upon, and given the place of promi- 
nence in every paper in the land. The leading journals of the country are not 
complete without their Roman telegrams and their Catholic locals. The maga- 
zines discuss Catholic topics, and, as a rule, in the most impartial spirit, if not 
always in a satisfactory manner. Anything to wound Catholic feeling is being 
more and more carefully excluded, and an effort to attract Catholic readers seems 
to be made on every hand and in every department of literature. There is, of 
course, much room for improvement yet. There is not unfrequently a remarkable 
ignorance displayed in treating church questions or religions affairs, and some of 
the editorials on Catholic mat’ers are ridiculous and absurd. But the progress al- 
ready made is an encouraging augury for the future. 

Now I come to my point. It is that here we have a glorious opportunity and 
that we should cultivate this newly-opened field. Our clergy and laity should take 
hold and make themselves felt in the secular press—some, in the case of laymen, 
by adopting journalism as a profession, as indeed many have already done ; but 
all of us should be ready on proper occasions by a communication, even by a little 
item of Catholic news, to show what the true religion is. Prejudice against a Catho- 
lic because he is a Catholic has so nearly died out that it does not affect the accept- 
ance of an article if it has the requisite literary merit. This fact should encou- 
rage beginners, and should lead to the production of a number of contributions 
of value from Catholics. It is not contemplated, of course, that the articles will be 
always what is technically known as “Catholic,” but, without any direct religious 
allusions, they can breathe a Catholic spirit and serve to inculcate Catholic ideas. 
Ben-Hur was never intended as a devotional work, nor is the author a Catholic. 
Yet I fancy few have read it without feeling genuine devotion to our Lord arise 
in their hearts. I know of a young man who, after reading Wallace’s grand de- 
scription of the Crucifixion, was so moved by it that he prepared, by true sorrow 
for his sins, to receive the sacraments, which he had neglected for several years, and 
to amend a wicked life. A great deal of good can be done by Catholic writers in 
the secular press. What they write will be read by thousands who could never be 
persuaded to read a ‘“‘ Catholic” book or periodical. 

And now for another point. Every encouragement should be given on public 
occasions to reporters of the secular press to get reliable information. This is 
something often neglected by Catholics. Howcan you blame an unfortunate report- 
er for an erroneous or ridiculous account of things, when the truth is he could find 
no one to give him the information he sought after, and was forced to rely on his 
own observation and imperfect knowledge for the material from which to write his 
report? We might as well realize the fact that this is an age of mews papers, and 
that newspapers live by publishing, so far as possible, a// the news. Of course it is 
to be regretted that so many disgusting things find their way into print, but this is no 
reason why we should not apply even the weak antidote of a little good reading. 
Some trifling piece of Catholic news is often as difficult to get (I make this state- 
ment from experience) as the secrets of a cabinet minister ; and the mystery which 
surrounds the building of a new church or a parish school is as profound as that 
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which shrouded “the Iron Mask.” All this results in foolish rumors and embar- 
rassing stories which could easily have been avoided if all secrecy not positively 
necessary had been laid aside. A reporter is sent out to get a certain piece of 
information. He comes to you, a priest perhaps, one who can easily tell him 
all he wants to know without interfering in the slightest degree with your rights 
or your plans; but you prefer to lecture him on the evils of bad newspapers, you 
abuse his profession for always prying into other people’s business, and you rather 
unceremoniously close the door on the one man in the world who can do you and 
the church the most harm. Your uncomplimentary remarks were not what he was 
sent after, nor does the editor care for your private opinion of the press. He 
wants certain information and he expects the reporter to get it. If it cannot be 
gotten from proper sources it will have to be manufactured. 
The secular press has faults, and grave ones. But enmity to our religion and 
inaccessibility to the Catholic truth-teller are no longer to be charged against it. 
JOHN F. CARRERE. 
NORTHWESTERN CHRONICLE OFFICE, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Prison Mirror. Vol.i. No. 3. Price, 5 cts. Stillwater, Minn., Wed- 
nesday, August 24, 1885.—This is the first newspaper of its kind that is owned, 
edited, and published by the prisoners of a penitentiary we have ever seen or 
heard of, and our first impression is that it is the very latest advance in the line of 
Christian charity. What, indeed, can show that we look upon our prisoners as 
brethren so much as this recognition of their right to a journal that will enable 
them to communicate with not only each other but with the world at large? 
They are our brothers, weaker than ourselves perhaps, perhaps simply less shrewd 
or fortunate in escaping that “ whipping ” which the poet says would be dealt out 
to all of us if we got our “ deserts:” As the spirit of democracy advances, that of 
Christianity seems to find freer and fuller expression, and we carry the principle 
of the Ayrshire poet,“ A man’s a man for a’ that,” toa degree reached only by 
the holiest in other times. 

An amusing illustration of this is found in the writer’s experience in a village 
renowned among the summer resorts of the United States. He was strolling 
about one evening companionless and observant, when his attention was attracted 
by a man standing inside a wicket that opened on the high-road. “I'll find out 
something about this place,” thought he, and addressed the solitary visible inha- 
bitant : 

“‘Good-evening.” 

“ Good-evening, sir.” 

“Small place this.” 

“Yes. It’s not a very large place.” 

“You live here?” 

“Well, no. I’m staying here awhile.” 

“What large building is that over there?” 

“That? Oh! that’s the court-house. You know this is the county seat. 

“ Ah, indeed! Is the prison here, too?” 

“Yes. This is the prison right here.” 

“Indeed! Why, it doesn’t look much like a prison.” 

“No.” 

“ Many in it?” 

“No. There’s only one just now.” 
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“TI don’t notice any bolts or bars.” 

“Oh!no, The sheriff can easily take care of the few he has without much 
trouble. He’s easy with them when he knows they won't run away, but if he has 
a cantankerous or mean fellow, why he’ll lock ’em up inside.” 

“ Do you—do you work here ?” 

“I? No. I’m the prisoner now.” 

The astonishment of the writer may be imagined. The blood rose to his face 
as he felt the extreme ridiculousness of the situation, and thought of the eyes and 
may be ears that were perhaps intent on his behavior and conversation during his 
interview with “ one of the citizens,” as he had thought. Delicacy, however, made 
him carry the interview to a natural close, and he asked what had brought his 
companion to this pass. 

“Oh! I was accused of stealing a pedlar’s pack. But they dédn’t prove it 
against me, 1 expect to get out of this when the case comes up in three weeks 
and four days.” A robust man appears at the door of the cottage: “Jake! 
come get your supper.” 

“ That’s the sheriff now. So, ‘long!” 

“Good-night!” And a very singular experience came to an end. 

There is nothing wrong in the spirit that induces us to treat the erring as our 
brethren, weak indeed, but yet brethren; and no danger in it, provided we sympa- 
thize and even fraternize with them in a way such as may not harin ourselves—that 
is, not to allow bad habits or loose conversation on their part, and to firmly but 
gently insist, as we would with a child or an invalid, on their taking the reme- 
dies, disciplinary or other, prescribed for their case. 

“‘ But for the grace of God, there goes John Bunyan!” said the famous author 
of Pilgrim’s Progress wien he saw a poor, dissipated wretch passing along in the 
hands of the police. He knew himself and felt that whatever wrong another man 
did he also might do, and only God’s friendly aid prevented. 

St. Vincent de Paul, the apostle of love, knew the prisoner. How did he 
treat him? Look at that most fascinating of pictures which represents the jail- 
blacksmith riveting on the holy priest's leg the ball and chain that have just been 
cut from the foot of a convict, in whose place, while he goes to visit his sick wife, 
the prison chaplain remains a voluntary hostage. O charity! O love of our 
brother, likened unto that of the Son of God, who had himself riveted to the cross 
for the sake of us his adopted brothers! 

But we were going to notice the new journal. 

It is published weekly at the penitentiary, Stillwater, Minnesota ; costs five 
cents a copy or one dollar a year; and is owned, edited, written, and printed by 
prisoners, fifteen of whom formed the original company and advanced, from the 
wages allowed them for extra work with good conduct, two hundred dollars to 
start it—a sum which has already been repaid ther out of the profits. It pub- 
lishes information about the prison, much of which is interesting to the general 
public, and very little of which they had the means of ascertaining before. “Only 
those who for some heedless act have been taken aside to lead lives of a dreary and 
monotonous existence,” says a contemporary, “can realize what a great light and 
comfort this new departure will be to the unfortunate. All the proceeds, after the 
original advance is paid back, will go toward increasing the library, and in thus 
opening the way to enlighten the minds of those shut out of the world. Warden 
Stordock has touched the key-note of true prison reform and shown himself a 
genuine and intelligent philanthropist.” While the chaplains preach and practise 
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charity, the warden carries out their doctrine aad extends its working to the 
levelling up of the poor unfortunates that have hitherto considered themselves 
in the light of pariahs and hopeless outcasts, who could never again expect to 
be treated as men. 

Looking through the columns of the number before us, we find on the first 
page the salutatory of the new editor, very modest and gentlemanly, in which he 
disclaims any special endowment for the work, but consoles himself and reas- 
sures his readers with the reflection that there are capable writers within the 
walls on whose co-operation he and they can depend. The previous editor’s time 
had expired with the last issue, and not even his affection for this his intellectual 
bantling was sufficient to cause him to prolong his stay at Stillwater ! 

On the same page we find such paragraphs as these: 


‘* Thirty-five millions of dollars were taken in over the bars of saloons in Chicago alone 


last year.” 
‘* Four things come not back : The spoken word, the sped arrow, the past life, the neglected 


opportunity.” 

‘“** My notion of a prison is that all the means possible to make men cheerful and happy 
will make them better, and should be applied so far as practicable. .. . Not all the good are 
outside and the other kind inside ’” (Hon, W. R. Marshall). 


The second page gives incidentally the information that the well or ill-known 
Younger brothers are among the stockholders of the concern—Cole Younger be- 
ing printer’s devil; also that an invitation had been extended to President Cleve- 
land to visit this “ retired community,” and regret expressed therein that said invi- 
tation could not be conveyed by a committee. Evidently even the Przson Mirror 
has its funny editor. 

The third page contains a number of “locals” telling of the visits of the in- 
spector and of private citizens; of new subscribers ; of donations to the reading- 
room (or rather the library, for each one’s cell is his reading-room from 6 to 8.30 
in the evening) ; asking for “a full-grown, double-decked Webster’s Unabridged ” 
(the legal standard out here), to be paid for in advertising ; telling of the move- 
ments of the Protestant and Catholic chaplains; giving details of various inci- 
dents occurring in the jail; insisting on library regulations, etc. Among the news 
items is this, which must have given some slight gratification to the inmates: 
“The mayor and nineteen of the city council were arrested at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
for neglecting sanitary provisions for the health of the city. The arrest was 
caused by indignant citizens.” The following prayer is also found in these 
columns : 

‘*O God, who sparest when we deserve punishment, and in thy wrath rememberest mercy, 
we humbly beseech of thy goodness to comfort and succor all those who are under reproach 
and misery in the house of bondage. Correct them not in thine anger, neither chasten them in 
thy sore displeasure. Give them a right understanding of themselves, and of thy threats and 
promises, that they may neither cast away their confidence in thee nor place it anywhere but in 
thee. Relieve the distressed, protect the innocent, and awaken the guilty; and forasmuch as 
thou alone bringest light out of darkness and good out of evil, grant that the pains and punish. 
ments which these thy servants endure through their bodily confinement may tend to setting 
their souls free from the chains of sin, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. ‘For I ac- 
knowledge my fault, and my sin is ever before me.’” 


The fourth page, as well as the others, contains advertisements of merchants 
and others who think that it will pay them, or wish to show their good will and 
encourage the enterprise of the convicts. These latter spent their free time in 
making and polishing walking-sticks, boxes, etc., as well as in reading and writ- 
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ing. If a man has literary ability, surely here’s the place for its development, as 
the examples of Cervantes and Bunyan both assure us. The writer remembers 
having once asked an educated gentleman, who was in prison on a two years’ 
sentence for a crime resulting from drink, how he liked his life there. “Father,” 
he replied, “I thank God for being delivered from the occasion of sin; and, for 
the rest, I never made the spiritual exercises so well as I am making them here. 
The Lord has dealt kindly with me, and I feel even happy, thanks be to God!” 

We have written this under the influence of our first impression at the sight 
of the Prison Mirror. We hope that with due control it may succeed not only 
in raising the tone of the prison and giving hope and manliness to its inmates, 
but may interest the public in the internal management of these institutions. 
How few there are that ever bother their heads about how their brethren are get- 
ting on inside the penitentiary! They pay their taxes grumblingly and think their 
duty done. Isit really done? Do we fulfil the work of mercy that consists in 
visiting the sick and the prisoner, by handing him over to politicians and their fol- 
lowers, never ourselves inquiring how these do their duty? A newspaper such as 
this will do much to remedy our neglect (newspapers are now our ordinary, almost 
exclusive, means of information), and by enlightening us and exciting our interest 
form a sound public opinion that will react on the management of the jails and 
hold their officers to just and Christian conduct in their weighty charge. 

We feel that many will not be so favorably affected; that some will slight, 
some condemn, this novelty in journalism; but it seems to us something worthy 
of encouragement, under proper censorship, of course (a thing that were true of 
the press universally), for it will tend to make our poor, weak brethren feel that 


they are still recognized as men, not considered as dogs; and we hold it to bea 
sound principle that the best way to make a man what you would have him to be 
is to treat him as if the makings of it at least were in him. 


EDWD. GORDON CLARK: 

SIR: I was much interested in your articles quoted in the Freeman's Fournal 
of August 20 and 27, for reasons that will appear. 

Mr. George is not opposed by the average citizen for holding that the rich 
should share with the poor, but for the practical socialism that, in a style so beau- 
tiful, so specious, and yet so shadowy, he seems to inculcate. Seems, for indeed it 
is very hard to get to the bottom of these economic questions, and no doubt very 
much of the debate is what the Greeks call logomachia. 

Now, as to your scheme of scientific taxation, your putting the percentage of 
tax at two per cent. struck me, because our approved writers on morals generally 
teach that the well-to-do should give in alms annually about that amount of their 
net income—that is, of what remains over and above their living expenses. Nay, 
some theologians hold that the twentieth, or even the tenth, part of a man’s surplus 
should be given to the needy. And the reason why they limit the amount to these 
percentages is that so much would suffice to provide for the ordinary needs of the 
poor; but, of course,if there were greater needs requiring more help, this would 
become obligatory, because we must love our neighbor as ourselves (see Gury’s 
Moral Theology, on Alms-giving, No. 228, etc.) Hence in time of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine the amount of the aid extended rises proportionately. 

Our authors do not derive the right of society to tax the individual for the 
support of the poor from the ownership of “wealth” inherent in society, but 
from the natural law of brotherly love. But if a man does not fulfil this duty, of 
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course society can force him, and the poor-law rates are therefore just, though they 
do not exist where the spirit of love alone is sufficient to make men do their duty. 

The difference between people generally and Mr. George afpears to be that 
he wants organized society to take in hand the business of helping the needy and 
regulating men’s lives according to reason and religion; whereas the rest of us 
fear corruption, tyranny, in fact “socialism” and slavery, if such authority and 
functions be allowed to the professional politicians, who almost always form “the 
state’’; and we think it better to trust to the individual, at least to the extent of 
leaving to his enlightened discretion and brotherly love the care of his weaker 
brethren, with the precaution, however, that the extreme needs of the poor, the 
sick, and the wayward shall not be left to the abandonment that would ensue in 
our complicated social condition if there were no organized systematic provision 
for them. 

In countries and times where religion and love flourished, and all were united 
in one church organization, the state had not the same need, nor, therefore, the 
same obligation, of establishing and maintaining schools, almshouses, and hospi- 
tals; and even now private individuals and associations relieve the state of much 
of its duty. See, for instance, the vast and numerous institutions of education 
and general benevolence, in all parts of the country, conducted and supported by 
private persons, or churches, or other societies. And indeed, perhaps, as a rule 
they do their work better than the public ones. Else why do the needy prefer 
them? And why does the State of New York, for instance, consider it better to 
subsidize the Children’s Aid Society, the Catholic Protectory, etc., rather than 
establish public asylums instead ? 

Hoping that Mr. George and every other man will receive a patient hearing, 
and, instead of abuse, be met and convinced, if possible by argument, or convicted 
of error, as you meet him and as you strive to convince him, and that this agitation 
will be productive of at least the good result of actively discussing and clearing 
up the obscurities of social questions, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD MCSWEENY. 


ST. THOMAS’S SEMINARY, ST. PAUL, MINN., Sept., 1887. 
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MAN’sS BIRTHRIGHT; or, The Higher Law of Property. By Edward G, 

Clark. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“ Our present civilization,” says the author of this brilliant little book 
(p. 63), “imagines that it has outgrown feudalism, and that Cervantes 
laughed the last dying breath out of its body. It is a great mistake.” 
That there is solid ground for this statement all who know how men live 
and die about us are willing to admit. There is not fair play between the 
rich and the poor. Men earn more than they are paid. Some men are 
paid what other men earn. With all our freedom, the big hand in law-mak- 
ing does not belong to the honest citizen, is not hardened with toil, nor is 
it clean from the stain of bribery. Men who should be free are subjects 
of other men, and of that unhuman person, creature of the law, called the 
corporation ; they are slaves and they should be free men. It is noanswer 
to say that men are better off than they were in former times; or that 
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their servitude is not the worst form of slavery; or that they have only 
themselves to blame; or that their masters were once slaves themselves ; 
or even that there are multitudes who are not slaves. It stands true as 
day to all who know factory life, railroad life, stock-jobbing life, political 
life, that between the rich and the poor there is not fair play; that many 
men earn more than they are paid; that many providential giftsof Heaven, 
especially the public lands in the far West, are distributed with gross in- 
justice. The feebler, the more ignorant and more necessitous members 
of society are not fairly dealt by. 

So that Mr. Clark is right in saying that the root of feudalism—that is, 
the power of one man to say that another is “his man ”—is still alive in 
the soil of modern society. But what is his remedy? We have in the 
October number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, in a notice of another of the 
author’s publications, sketched his scheme. It is founded upon what seems 
to us acommunistic (in the false sense) view of property. The state, as he 
teaches, owns everything—meaning by the state the whole community or 
organized society—and can demand and should demand the exercise of pro- 
prietary rights over everything, including all real and personal property of 
whatsoever kind. Do you affirm that labor, for example, creates personal 
right of property? Mr. Clark answers that as labor obtains its material 
to work on from nature’s gift, which is the inalienable birth-right of the 
undivided mass of humanity, labor is bound in justice to pay rent. This 
is certainly a principle of communism. It is not, indeed, the common use 
of the sources of wealth, but it is the common ownership of them and 
common sharing of their income. 

To this communism Mr. Clark joins a form of Socialism. What is 
Socialism? As far as economics are concerned, it may be defined as the 
distribution of wealth by public authority in contradistinction to its distri- 
bution by men acting in their private relations to each other. Now, Mr. 
Clark would gradually redistribute the totality of the wealth of the whole 
people every fifty years by means of state officials. This he proposes to 
do by an annual rent-tax of two per cent.on ad/ values. “ A yearly tax of 
two per cent. on all assets is the precise collection due mankind by virtue 
of their birthright in the common estate of material existence.” And 
again he affirms this to be “ the Natural Rent under the higher law of pro- 
perty, due mankind yearly for the use of their estate from the individual 
sub-owners holding special distributions of it” (p. 17). As to the redistri- 
bution of the proceeds of the rent-tax, it would first be made to pay the ex- 
penses of the government, and the balance be spent by the public authori- 
ties for the “ people of the nation,” to provide “fresh air, pure water, com- 
fortable habitations, cheap, wholesome food and clothing, facilities of travel 
and communication, and the fundamental means of education and pro- 
gress” (p. 111); and if the reader can think of anything in the civil and 
material life of man not included under these heads he can do more than 
the present writer. 

Mr. Clark’s errors are patent. He is mistaken in supposing that the 
community is barred by the law of nature from conveying and securing a 
real and absolute ownership to individuals of a share in the “ bounties of 
nature.” The state can make a mana private owner and yet maintain its 
own “original and ultimate property,” as the constitution of this State 
affirms. He is in error in supposing that nature grants the common owner- 
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ship to the multitude, never to be broken. The natural law does not divide 
property; but man tends to the civilized state, and civilization requires 
division of material wealth not alone for use but for ownership. He 
is palpably in error in supposing that the state can steadily redistribute all 
wealth without making the individual citizen “ its man,” reproducing the 
worst form of feudalism and turning humanity’s footsteps back towards the 
state of vassalage. 

There are evils in society and there are remedies in public law. But 
Mr. Clark knows the evils better than the remedies. 


Is THERE SALVATION AFTER DEATH? A Treatise on the Gospel in the 
Intermediate State. By E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D., Lane Theological 
Seminary. New York: Armstrong & Son. 

Dr. Morris answers this question in the negative. The best and most 
satisfactory part of the book is that part of chapter iv. which treats of moral 
government and probation. There are many other good things in it, and 
glimmers of truth here and there beyond the author’s professed system of 
theology. Probably he would call this Calvinism, but it is a very mild and 
mitigated form of it, not far different from the doctrine of the Augustinian 
school. There are very important parts of the controversy which are but 
superficially treated. The author thinks that he makes Scripture his only 
rule, but he actually seeks for some common standard of orthodoxy in the 
creeds and confessions of ancient and modern times by which to interpret 
the Scriptures. This common orthodoxy being rather hazy and undefinable, 
there is a hesitation and uncertainty about many things which are really 
necessary toa satisfactory settlement of the controversy. The author is 
right in considering the progressive orthodoxy as irreconcilable with the 
common theology of all preceding schools of so-called Protestant ortho- 
doxy. It is revolutionary, and, although at present timid and tentative, 
it must issue in a much bolder and more thorough attempt to reconstruct 
the theology of the Congregational denomination. 

Dr. Morris writes in a very pure and clear style, and in an excellent 
spirit of earnestness and courtesy. Many of his pages we have read with 
pleasure and all with interest; and although we do not think his argument 
exhaustive and conclusive, yet we look upon it as a contribution to the 
discussion of some momentous questions which is worthy of respectful at- 
tention. 


IRISH SCHOLARS OF THE PENAL Days: GLIMPSES OF THEIR LABORS ON THE 
CONTINENT OF EuROPE. By Rev. Wm. P. Treacy. New York and 
Cincinnati: F. Pustet & Co. 

The author explains in the preface how he came to write this very en- 
tertaining book. While he “was a student at Louvain he spent a great 
part of his recreation time in gathering up historical points connected with 
the history of the Irish students and schools of the penal days [in that 
city]. He had then no idea of writing a book on the subject. He merely 
wished for some information for his own private satisfaction. It was a 
real pleasure for him to learn how many of his dear countrymen in evil 
times rose and shone in ‘ the land of the stranger.’ It was with no little 
enthusiasm that he entered the chapel of St. Anthony’s convent, where 
Ward, Colgan, Fleming, O’Cleary, Conry, and Mooney were wont to pray 
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for the island of their love. With uncovered head he entered the ruins of 
the Irish Dominican House on Mont-César. Great, too, was his joy when he 
discovered the site of the Pastoral College—that college which for so many 
years had been the asylum of the brave secular priests of Ireland.” Nor 
was he influenced and instructed alone by the places in which the exiled 
Irish scholars had lived; he consulted rare volumes and documents in which 
their services to religion and science, and their characteristics as men and 
Christians, were commemorated. This medium-sized book is the summary 
and methodical arrangement of the large mass of notes thus collected. 

The pilgrimage of this patriotic antiquary enables us to judge of the 
literary achievements of Irishmen during the first two centuries after the 
Reformation in nearly every university or other centre of learning in Eu- 
rope. He finds names of distinguished scholars of his race not only at 
Louvain, but Antwerp, Lisle, Douay, Bordeaux, Rouen, St. Omer, Sala- 
manca, Alcala, Coimbra. Prague, to say nothing of such great schools as 
those of Rome and Paris. He laments, and most justly, that the memo- 
ries of these distinguished men have been for the most part permitted to 
slip away into the shadows of the unrecorded past, whilst their country- 
men whose trade was war have been almost over-zealously lauded. 
Wreaths of heroic verse have been strewn over the soldier’s martial bier 
and his blood-stained sword hung high in history’s reliquary, whilst the 
tranquil student, who studied and taught the divine mysteries or who 
helped mankind to a wider empire of scientific knowledge, has been for- 
gotten. 

But “ Peace hath her victories no less renowned than War’s,” and Fa- 
ther Treacy has done well to tell of those peaceful Irish exiles who were 
as great lovers of their native land as their brethren on the field of battle, 
and whose heroism was at least not less worthy of chronicle. 


Sr. THoMAsS MANUAL; or, Devotion of the Six Sundays in honor of the 
Angel of the Schools, St. Thomas of Aquin. From the German of 
2 Henry Joseph Pflugbeil, O.P. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet 

Co. 


To those many choice young souls whom God has set apart for the 
sanctuary there are several happy years in store of study of the sacred 
sciences; and that involves securing a good working knowledge of St. 
Thomas. They will find few even of the very greatest doctors of the 
church so satisfactory in the solution of the great problems discussed. 
But if they suppose that mere industrious application of the mind will 
make them theologians or philosophers, there is no one who would deny 
them more emphatically than the Angel of the Schools himself. A devout 
life, a practical love of God, an application to the knowledge and practice of 
ascetic and mystical theology, is the very first requisite for an intelligent 
preparation for the priesthood. Would that all seminarians were fully 
persuaded of this fundamental truth ! 

This little manual, though adapted to the use of all classes who love St. 
Thomas, is, in a spécial manner, a vade mecum for students aspiring to the 
priesthood. It contains a full assortment of excellent devotions for daily 
use as well as special seasons, such as retreats. If we had charge of eccle- 
siastical students we should certainly see that each one had a copy, and 
should exhort them all to make constant use of it. 
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SERMONS, MORAL AND DOGMATIC, ON THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES OF THE HOLY 
Rosary. By the Rev. Math. Jos. Frings. Translated by J. R. Robin- 
son. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

These instructions on the mysteries of the Rosary are calculated to as- 
sist pastors of souls in explaining and propagating one of the most useful 
and popular of Catholic devotions. Each mystery is made the subject of 
a separate discourse, the whole series being connected in such a way that 
each one borrows from the others, making altogether a pretty full treat- 
ment of those truths of religion which are the intelligent basis of all Catho- 
lic piety. If,as the author has a right to expect, they assist in a better un- 
derstanding of the Rosary, they will be of incalculable benefit to the people. 
We know not what God’s providence may have in store for the future. 
But, as things stand now, there is no better way for vast multitudes of people 
of arriving at a good state of prayer by an easy method, and on the lines of 
enlightened appreciation of the life, death, and glory of our divine Redeem- 
er, than by saying the Rosary as it ought to be said. Hence it is with 
hearty good-will that we recommend Father Frings’s excellent little book of 
instructions. 


Pour L’IRLANDE. Par Emile Piché, Prétre Canadien. Dublin: M. Gill & 

Son. 1887. 

This little volume, written by a French-Canadian priest who has lived in 
Ireland long enough to know what he is writing about, is an answer to a 
French érochure in which the people of the Isle of the Saints, their man- 
ners and customs, are attacked in an ignorant and brutal manner by a man 
unworthy the name of a Frenchman. 

It is not that there is anything new in the statement of Ireland’s cause 
in this little book, but the fact that a Frenchman who has been upon the 
ground and studied the question, one also free from prejudice, should write 
from his heart and head at once with vigor and pungency of style, should 
of itself convert many to the cause of Irish freedom. 

The ordinary Englishman, and we may say the same of the New-Eng- 
lander, looked, as every one knows, on the Irish as little better than sav- 
ages until within the past thirty years. And now they are rubbing their 
eyes in astonishment while waking from their delusive dream and appre- 
ciating the Irish as they deserve. 

The question, Has Ireland a grievance? is no longer asked by reason- 
able men, for all the world knows that Ireland has a grievance, and a great 
one. When we consider that French, Germans, and Americans unite in 
upholding the justice of the cause of five millions of a long-suffering and 
much-persecuted people; that public opinion concerning this cause is that 
it is the cause of liberty, both civil and religious; when we consider the 
patience of the Irish people with such a cause to defend, our blood courses 
more quickly in its veins, and we think of the spirit of 1776 and of the day 
which brought liberty to another country which had a grievance. And,” 
moreover, when we consider these facts we confess our amazement that 
there should be any one so blinded by prejudice as not to see the true 
remedy—namely, the granting to Ireland the same rights as Canada or 
Australia enjoy. 

As we have said above, there is nothing new in the book. The tales 
of evictions and their attendant horrors of powder and ball, blood, fire, 
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and frost, are the same in 1887 as in 1877, or '67, or ’57, or as far as 
one cares to go back in this sad history. The plunder of the people 
by rapacious agents and landlords, the desolation of great tracts of fertile 
land which are now used as hunting-grounds, the exportation of thou- 
sands of people to other lands, is ever the same. The suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, the abolishment of trial by a jury of one’s own country- 
men, are no easier to bear nor any different in their effects now than they 
were ten, twenty, or a hundred years ago, and bear the same fruits as ever. 
_Hence the Whiteboys, hence the Fenians, hence the Moonlighters; and 
were it not for the National League greaterand worse crimes than the ston- 
ing of a few impertinent policemen at Mitchellstown would be the result. 

All these things M. Piché has set out well in the last chapter of his 
book for the consideration of the thoughtful reader. We commend Pour 
/’Irlande to those who imagine too fondly that Ireland has no grievance, or 
that, having one, Home Rule is not the remedy. 

The two things we call special attention to are the statistics which are 
rolling up from year to year to be a perpetual blot on that nation which 
calls herself the guardian of liberty in all the world, and that in the Protes- 
tant portion of Ireland the people are let alone and suffer less than the 
people in the Catholic portion. 

This book has a wood-cut which is quite equal to a book in itself. It 
is, however, no longer books that are needed on this subject. ‘Actions 
speak louder than words.” And we may be sure that within the next few 
months some actions will be performed by the English Liberals in alliance 
with the Irish Nationalists which will be efficacious in bringing about a 
great and needed reform in the government of the holy island. We write 
this from conviction, and not from prejudice, for not one drop of Celtic 
blood is in us. 

We trust that this will not be the last time we shall hear from M. Piché, 
for he has a trenchant pen and an earnest manner which make him an at- 
tractive writer. 

UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. Report of 1886. Government 

Printing-Office, Washington. Se 

The age of chivalry is doubtless gone for ever, but the heroic sense of 
duty still ennobles our manhood and is destined to remain. Nowhere may 
more ample proof of this be found than in the records of the Life-Saving 
Service. 

Our vast coast-line from Maine to Mexico, and from Vancouver to 
Southern California, is dotted with life-saving stations ; the shores of our 
great lakes have also their quota of these humane establishments ; and in 
every one of these stations are brave men ready at any moment to risk their 
lives in the service of their kind, no matter what the race or color or flag. 

The extent of disaster to shipping in our waters is greater than is gene- 
rally supposed or reported. Since 1871 some three thousand four hundred 
vessels have met with accidents of one kind or another on our coasts, and 
the lives of over twenty-eight thousand persons were endangered. Nota 
few of these ill-fated craft became complete wrecks, yet the loss of life was 
comparatively small—only about five hundred souls. 

The noble exertions of the life-saving crews helped much to reduce the 
death-rate among the shipwrecked; and were the stations and crews more 
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adequate to the extent of coast within their operation, the death-rate would 
have been much smaller still. 

The details of some of the rescues effected by the life-saving men read 
more like Clarke Russell’s romances than matter-of-fact government 
reports. Here we have truth stronger, if not stranger, than fiction. 

Our government is doing a noble work in establishing and increasing 
year by year the efficiency of the life-saving service, and we trust the good 
work will go on until every exposed position on our coast shall have its 
garrison of true and tried men willing to do and dare everything for the 
relief of the shipwrecked tossed on our shores. 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By Joseph Bayma, S.J. San Fran- 

cisco: A. Waldteufel. 1887. 

This is a clear and concise treatise on the subject which practically 
stands in the entrance to the higher mathematics, and generally serves as 
a test to the ability of the student to determine whether he can proceed 
or had better stop right there. The difficulties usually lie at the outset 
and in matters which seem to the mathematician perfectly plain and simple. 

Whether the explanations given in any work on these points are really 
such as the average learner wants can probably only be settled by actual 
trial. They usually have to be supplemented extensively by the teacher. 

This book seems, however, to be as satisfactory as any one of its size 
could be, and is, in our judgment, well arranged, taking the subjects in their 
logical and proper order. 

The logarithmic tables we cannot regard as convenient. Seven-place 
tables, to be practically used by computers of ordinary ability, should be 
carried one place farther in the argument in the numerical part, and to 
every second instead of every ten seconds in the trigonometric. Even then 
they usually have to be helped out by small subsidiary tables, which are 
quite wanting here. Fora work of this kind it would have been much bet- 
ter to put in Bowditch’s unsurpassed five-place tables, and to do this in 
subsequent editions would be an improvement. But they are hardly need- 
ed for analytic geometry, and add unnecessarily to the size of the book. 


SERMON ON THE BLESSED EUCHARIST: Its Dignity as a Sacrament and Sac- 
rifice. Preached in the church of: SS. Peter and Paul, Cork, by Rev. 

F. O'Connor, C.C. 

This sermon gives a short but clear explanation of the Catholic doc- 
trine concerning the Holy Eucharist. It deals in none of the difficult 
questions treated of by theologians, but presents the teaching of the 
church in a manner easily understood even by the most simple. We re- 
commend it as profitable reading for those who have not the time nor ca- 
pacity to peruse works of a wider scope. 


CLARE VAUGHAN. By Lady Lovat. London: Burns & Oates; New York : 

The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This is a charming sketch of a beautiful soul. Though Clare Vaughan’s 
life was quiet and uneventful, yet to the few whose privilege it was to know 
her interior self she showed unmistakable marks of high sanctity. Through- 
out her whole life she practised the two virtues of love of God and love 
of poverty with great earnestness, and finally succeeded in gaining the 
crown of glory as the reward of her faithful perseverance. The authoress 
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has done her work well. She has written every line with touching pathos, 
and is careful not to conceal the deep affection and esteem with which she 
regarded her friend. Every pious person will derive much spiritual benefit 
from a perusal of this volume, but especially do we recommend it to the 
study of religious, for whom it seems most suited, as the subject of this 
narrative was a Poor Clare. 


AFTER SCHOOL: Days: A Story for Girls. By ChristinaGoodwin. Boston: 

D. Lothrop & Co. 

This book is just what it purports to be—a thoroughly wholesome as 
well as a pleasantly written story for girls—good girls, perhaps we might 
add, and not merely good, but what the “ lady help” advertisers in London 
papers would describe as “ domesticated.” Those young ladies who emerge 
from the school-room only to plunge into the “ fish-pond” at Bar Harbor and 
like resorts, and who find a zest in their peculiar dissipations, would pro- 
bably vote it “ goody-goody.” But we heartily recommend to those whose 
palates are still healthy this-pleasant little narrative of how that “dumpy 
darling,” Mollie Graham, turned to good account her native instinct for 
housekeeping and her talent for cookery. Of course there is a love-story 
twining like a hop about this central pole, but, like a hop, it is delicately 
tinted and not to be called over-sweet in flavor. 


THE ENGLISH READER. Edited by Rev. Edward Connolly, S.J. English 
Series—Number One. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger 
Bros. 

To our notion, this is an extremely good selection from the masters of 
English prose and verse. The editor nowhere appears in it personally 
save in the very brief preface, but the scheme on which he has arranged 
his work is most aptly preluded by a selection from Cardinal Newman on 
“ English Classical Literature,” which strikes the key to all that follows. 
Besides being well selected, the book is also faultlessly printed. It is to be 
supplemented by an English Speaker. 

THE Most Hoty Rosary, in thirty-one meditations, prayers, and exam- 
ples, suitable for the months of May and October, with prayers at Mass, 
devotions for Confession and Communion, and other prayers. Trans- 
lated from the German of Rev. W. Cramer by Rev. Eugene Grimm, 
C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

This pretty little book isa convenient vade mecum for the devotions of 
the months of May and October. It might serve rectors of churches also 
to lead the people in the public exercises of those seasons, serving very 
well as an accompaniment of Father Frings’s book of instructions noticed 
elsewhere in this number. 


WipDE Awake. Volume W. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


A collection of delightful stories with illustrations quite as good as the 
stories. The happy boy or girl who has this book to read will not only 
be entertained but instructed also. 
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THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF QUEEN VicTorIA, told for boys and girls all over the world. By 
W. W. Tulloch, B.D, Revised by Her Majesty. New York: Armstrong & Co, 1887. 


HYMN FOR THE GOLDEN JUBILEE, By Eleanor Donnelly. Music by Henry Tappert. 




















